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A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl’ Grey, on certain Charges 
advanced by his Lordship in his Speech at the late County 
Meeting in Northumberland, against the Clergy of the County 
of Durham. By the Rev. H. Phillpotts, M.A., Rector of 
Stanhope, in the County of Durham. 8vo. Pp. 44. Hatchard. 
1821. } 


The Declaration of the People of England to their Sovereign 
Lord the King. 8vo. Pp. 47. Hatchard. 1821. 


. = Tue first of these pamphlets has attracted considerable atten- 
tion from the report which has prevailed respecting it. It has 
been announced in several of the public papers, and denied in 
none, that the Whigs held a solemn council as to the expe- 
diency and possibility of indicting the Rev. Author for a libel. 
Indeed, whoever shall read this Letter, will not wonder at the 
wish, however he may be amazed at the policy, of making 
such an attempt. It would appear, that the Whigs having 
profited so much during the latter part of the last year, by the 
licentiousness of the press, now long to preclude their oppo- 
nents from its use, and, by indictments, to intimidate those 
who would otherwise reprobate, with proper abhorrence, their 
proceedings, secure its abuse to themselves. 

Nor have these threats been wholly unavailing. We have, 
burselves, seen very able MSS. suppressed, lest they should be 

> eemed libellous by the Whig cabal, and the writers be obliged, 
5 individuals, to defend themselves against prosecutors supported 
y a subscription purse. On this account, therefore, as well 

as for many other reasons, we highly approve of, and strongly 
ecommend, the Constitutional Association, whose address we 

No, 275, Fol. 60, April, 1821. 
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give below,* which we hope will support the defenders of law 
and religion, and put a stop to those infamous caricatures, cal- 
culated only to bring into contempt what ought to be regarded 





— 


<©* CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


~ POR OPPOSING THE PROGRESS OF DISLOYAL AND SEDITIOUS 
PRINCIPLES. 





President, Sin Joun Sewer, Knt. LL.D. 


an a Ia 


ADDRESS. 


«Tue prevalence of disloyal and seditious principles, to a great 
and alarming extent, among certain classes of our fellow-subjects, is 
unhappily too notorious, at the present time, to admit of doubt or dis. . — 
cussion. 

«* Possessing, as this nation does, a ConsTITUTION which is the 
envy and admiration of the world—at peace with every other country 
—covered with the glories of a long, an arduous, and a triumphant 
contest—enjoying an impartial administration of justice—and sub- 
jected to the mild and paternal government of a Patriotic Sovereign, 
it might have been hoped that all ranks and degrees of men would 
have bent in humble gratitude for such unexampled blessings to the 
Almighty and Merciful Disposer of human events. 

‘*¢ But that this is far from being the case, and that, on the contrary, 
a spirit of hostility exists against our most sacred and estimable 
institutions, we have only to appeal to the uniform testimony of those 
numerous loyal Addresses which have of late been laid at the foot of 
the Throne by Corporations or Meetings of Individuals. Framed by 
bodies of men in different and distant parts of the kingdom, without’ — 
concert or communication, and containing opinions drawn from actu + ~ 
observation and conviction, these Addresses indisputably prove at once 
the lamentable existence of the evil, and its fearful extent ;—they 
prove that it menaces not the predominance of this or that party in. the 
state, but the safety of the state itself; not the separate interests 
this or that class of men, but the liberty, the property, the security 
of ALL. 

«The conszavencrs which have already resulted from this 
perversion of public principle, are but too obvious. Among them att 
to be numbered, a daily weakening of the bonds of union between tht 
humbler ranks of society and their natural guardians and protectors- 
insubordination—disregard of the laws, and frequent attempts” — 
obstruct their operation—increase of crimes—denunciations of hatte 7 
towards the greatest and best men in the country—mockery of Relt 
gion—querulous impatience of all controul ard restraint-—vain 2! 
ostentatious contempt of all sound learning, experience, and know 
ledge—interruption of the courses of honest industry—and derange 
ment of the great concerns and enterprizes of the nation. 
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with reverence aud treated with respect. Important subjects, 
and important persons, should never be treated in a ludicrous 
manner. If the first must be discussed, it should be with 





«© The causes of the evil are no less apparent : it may be distinctly 


> traced to the machinations of a comparatively smail number of indivi- 


duals. These persons act partly by means of the turbulence and 
excitement of public meetings, at which the most unfounded and 
inflammatory speeches are delivered ; and partly through the medium 
of a licentious press, which, without excepting even the day of sacred 


> rest, inundates the nation with an unexampled profusion of slanderous, 


seditious, and blasphemous publications. 

‘‘ The mischievous activity of the popular agitators has not been 
capricious or transient : they have pursued their course systematically ; 
and the influence which they have acquired over the minds of the less 
informed classes of society, has for several years been regularly and 
rapidly increasing. If it has occasionally ceased to attract public 
attention, it has appeared at every new manifestion more formidable ; 
it has been nourished by every art which a pernicious ingenuity could 
devise ; and it has enlisted in its favour every personal feeling of its 


> ignorant and deluded victims. 


‘‘ The press, that great and invaluable blessing of civilized life— 


> that mighty engine for diffusing the light of Liberty and of the Gospel 


—has unhappily become, in the hands of evil men, a lever to shake 


© the very foundations of social and moral order. Its power, which 


within the last century has been multiplied an handred fold, may now 
be almost said to reign paramount in the guidance of public opinion ; 
and to those friends of their country who reflect deeply on this fact, it 
cannot but be matter of serious alarm to observe, that a very large 
proportion of our periodical publications is under the direction either 
of avowed enemies of the Constitution, or of persons whose sole 


> principle of action is their own private and selfish interest. By these, 


aud by occasional writers of a like character and description, every 
artifice is employed, with daily increasing boldness, to render the 


people discontented with the Government, and disobedient to the 


laws ; to persuade them that they are betrayed by those who should 
protect them ; to seduce them from their affection and allegiance to 
their Sovereign ; and, finally, to bring about a Revolution, to which 
(however it might gratify or enrich themselves and their associates) 


‘ + the wealth, the prosperity, the internal happiness, and the political 
De 


g'eatness of the empire, must inevitably be sacrificed. . 

_ ““ As it is clear that isolated, individual exertion, would be utterly 
inadequate to cope with all the evil energies now arrayed against public 
Order and the public peace ; soit is to be feared, that the Government 
and Legislature themselves might find the contest difficult, without 
the active, zealous, and persevering co-vperation of the loyal and well- 
disposed part of the community; which co-operation, to be effectual, 


S ‘Dust be the result of a regular and systematic union of individuals. 


‘ Persuaded that by -these means alone the progress of seditious 
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meet and proper gravity, if the latter must be accused, let it 
be without buffoonery. The grimaces of a monkey may please 
a mob, but disgust a man. Ridicule, however, is not the test 








~ —_————n — 


rinciples can be arrested; and feeling that to arrest it, if possible, is 
the bounden duty of every good subject and sincere patriot ; the 
Members of this Society have adopted the following resolutions :— 

‘‘ 1st. That they will use their best exertions to maintain order, 
and to support the due execution of the Laws. 

‘¢ 2d. That they will employ their influence, individually and col- 
lectively, in discountenancing and opposing the dissemination — 
of seditious principles. 

‘© 3d. That they will encourage persons of integrity and talent in 
the Literary World to exert their abilities in confuting the 
sophistries, dissipating the illusions, and exposing the false- 
hoods, which are employed by wicked and designing men to 
mislead the people. 

“‘ Ath. That they will resort to such lawful measures as may be 
deemed expedient to restrain the publishing and circulating of 
seditious and treasonable sibels. 

* In wishing that the /icentiousness of the press should be restrained, 
this Association is actuated by a sincere desire to secure the true 
lilerty of the press—that liberty which subsists only under the protect- 
ing shield of law, and which is sure to be one of the first sacrifices 
made in a Political Revolution. Such a liberty is absolutely incompa- 
tible with the present licentiousness ; and the one must soon destroy 
the other. The alternative, however, is yet before the nation. The 
Members of this Society have no wish to prescribe limits to discussion, 
nor even harshly to censure the excesses of an honest though mistaken 
zeal ; but there are publications (and unfortunately many of those 
circulated among the labouring classes are of this description,) on the 
criminality of which no rational doubt can be entertained. These 
works consist almost wholly of scurrilous slanders, and of the most 
false and inflammatory statements respecting public institutions and 
public men; they abound with personal calumny, and offer direct 
incitements to violence and crime. In short, they are inveterately 
hostile to public and private virtue, and favourable only to whatever 
tends to degrade and debzse mankind. All that is estimable in the 
country would be benefitted by their suppression ; and nothing would 
be so much improved and elevated as the press itself. 

‘«* This Association is established on the broad principle, not of sup- 
porting this or that Administration, but of opposing the attempts now 
made to overthrow the Civzi/ Institutions of the State. Other Societies 
have for some time existed, for the protection of Religion and Morals; 
but, with the exception of a few Local Associations, the present is the 
only one exclusively destined to the very important object of opposing 
the progress of Disloyalty and Sedition. In order to attain this en¢, 
it has been determined— 
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of truth, as Warburton has so well shewn in the Preface to 
ist vol. Div. Leg. It serves only to inflame or mislead the 
hasty and the blind. But it was found impracticable to indict 











—- 


‘¢ 1, To establish a FUND, by the voluntary contributions of the 
Members, at such rate as each individual may think fit. 

« 2, To appoint a commitTTee for conducting the business of the 
Society. , 

“3. To adopt a system of cCoRRESPONDENCE with those Mem- 
bers who live at adistance, and with such Associations as 
may be willing to co-operate in promoting the same objects, 

‘“ Most earnestly, therefore, does this Society call upon ajl men of 

all ranks and of all political parties, upon all to whom the maintenance 
of civil and religious liberty is dear, upon all who value the internal 


| peace of the country, or the permanence of the British Empire, to join 


them in a strenuous endeavour to stem the torrent of those disorganis- 
ing and demoralising principles, which would level tothe dust the 


_ fabric of the consT1TUTION, and bury under its ruins all the comforts 


and enjoyments, all the charities and endearments, of social life. 
CHARLES MURRAY, 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 
“N. B. Donations and Subscriptions to the Fund of ‘raz Consti- 
TUTIONAL AssociaTIONn’ willbe received by Richard Rothwell, Esq., 


_ Alderman, Treasurer, No. 10, King Street, Cheapside : and by the 


following Bankers :-— 

** Messrs. Barclay, Tritton, and Co.; Barnard, Dimsdale, and Co. ; 
Birch and Chambers; Bond, Sons, and Pattisall; Bosanquet, Pitt, 
and Co.; Cocks, Cocks, Ridge, and Co.; Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
and Co. ; Messrs. Dorriens, Magens, and Co. ; Drummonds and Co. ; 
Everett, Walker, and Co. ; Frys and Chapman; Richard and George 


> Fuller; Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart., and Co. ; Messrs. Goslings and 
7 Sharp ; Herries, Farquhar, and Co. ; Messrs. Hoares (Fleet Street) ; 


) Hodsoll and Sir W. Stirling, Bart.; Hopkinsons ; Jones, Loyd, and 


chs 
‘, 


7 Co.; Ladbrokes and Gillman; Lees, Brassey, and Co.; Sir J. W. 
Lubbock, Bart., and Co. ; Messrs. Marryatt, Sir W. Kay, Bart., and 
~7Co,; Marsh, Sibbald, and-Co.; Marten, Call, and Co.; Martin, 
yStone, and Co.; Masterman, Peters, and Co. ; W. Merle, Son, and 
770. ; Morlands, Auriol, and Co. ; Sir John Perring, Bart., and Co. ; 
Sir John Pinhorn, Weston, and Co.; Sir Peter Pole, Bart., and Co. ; 
Messrs. Praeds, Mackworth, and Co. ; Puget, Bainbridge, and Co. ; 
“Aansom and Co. ; Sikes, Snaith, and Co. ; Smith, Payne, and Co. ; 


Stow and Paul ; Stephensons and Co, ; Stevenson and Salt ; Whit- 


2 more, Wells, and Co. ; Williams, Moffatt, and Co. ; Willis, Percival, 


nd Co, 


“* Also at the Office of the Association, No. 6, Bridge Street, Black- 


] riars, London ; where all other communications may be addressed by 


tter (post paid) to 
“ Mr. J. B. SHARP, 


HONORARY ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
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the correspondent of Lord Grey, and, therefore, we are at 
liberty, sans peur, to lay before our readers what moved the 
Whigs so to commit themselves. 

In December last, a meeting was called of the Freeholders of 
the County of Durham, simply for the purpose, according to the 
requisition, of reprobating the proceedings against the Queen, 

As on them, the opinions of many were divided, whilst others 
thought that she might as well have been left to herself, nearly 
all the clergy, and all those who generally approved of the 
measures of government did not attend, supposing, of course, 
that only the Queen’s affair would be agitated. But the Whigs 
finding, with the assistance of the colliers, they had almost 
undisputed possession of the field, took the base advantage of 
imposing on the County an address, which, making the Queen 
but their stalking-horse, is chiefly occupied in recommending 
the Whigs to his Majesty, in place of the present ministry, 
and is fraught with gross misrepresentations of the state of the 
County. 

This address was, very improperly, signed by the High 
Sheriff, in the name of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Free- 
holders, of the County. Now of the nobility, Lord Grey, we 
believe, was the only one present, of the clergy, comparatively 
speaking, none, and of the gentry, very few. And each of 
these classes have since indignantly disavowed this impudent 
imposture. The clergy, on their parts, were called together 
by the Archdeacon, according to a requisition, and disclaimed 
all participation in the surreptitious proceedings at Durham, 
by the adoption of an address the most forcible, and best wiit- 
ten, of any that we have seen on the present occasion. 

It is as follows :— 


“© To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


© MAY IT PLEASE rYouR MagzEsty, 

“¢ We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the Bishop, Arch 
deacon, and Clergy, of the County Palatine of Durham, having sees 
an Address purporting to be an Address to your Majesty, from ‘: 
Meeting of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Freeholders,’ of this 
County, feel it incumbent on us to declare, that we abstained from 
attending at that meeting, and that we disclaim all participation in its 
proceedings. 

“« If those proceedings had been confined to the only object fo 
which the meeting was called, widely as our real opinion differs from 
them, it might be sufficient for us simply to record our dissent. Bu! 
since other high matters, the genera] state of the nation, grievanc‘ 
of various kinds under which it is said to labour, and the disastro 
consequenges to be apprehended from them to the power and tranqu” 
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j lity of the Empire,—matters not in any way included in the proper 


business of the day,—form a Jarge and prominent part of the Address 
to your Majesty; we cannot content ourselves without protesting 


; against even the semblance of a right, in persons convened for a very 
>) different object, to answer to your Majesty on these grave subjects for 
the sentiments of any but themselves. 


“ Very different, Sire, is the view we take of the real dangers of 


the times. Instead of dreading any ‘ disastrous consequences’ from 
the measures of your Majesty's paternal Government, we do indeed 
see cause of alarm, and profound affliction, in the successful attempts 
of evil-minded men, by reviling and misrepresenting all those mea- 
‘sures, to seduce the lower orders of your Majesty's subjects from their 
allegiance. 


«* Much, doubtless, of the mischief has been caused by the rashness of 


headstrong declaimers, heedless or ignorant of the tendency of their 
own folly ; but much, likewise, (it cannot and ought not to be dis- 
_sembled) must be ascribed to the too-prevailing apathy of wiser and 
better men. While war raged around us, the awakened energy of the 
nation repressed the hopes, if it silenced not the murmurs, of the 
disaffected. But when, by the blessing of Providence, the anxious 
struggle with our foreign enemy was closed by the proudest series of 
triumphs which history records, security unnerved the vigorous and 


manly feeling which danger had excited,—the good were too ready to 
“surrender themselves to the enjoyment of well-earned repose ; and 
the bad were prompt to convert even the fruits of our constancy into 
snares for our destruction. 

_ “ From that period, during the course of more than five turbulent 
"years, every evil principle bas pursued its career with increased and 
increasing boldness. Secret conspiracy, and open violence, have by 
turns invaded the public peace. The liberty of the press, the dearest 
possession of freemen, has been prostituted to the base uses of sedi- 
tion, leagued with blasphemy and infidelity. Every topic which can 
“nislead the judgment, or inflame the passions of the multitude, has 
been enforced in all the varied forms of exaggeration or falsehood. 
Not only the imputed errors, or deficiencies, of human policy, but 
even the inflictions of Providence, and the irresistible course of nature, 
fave all been employed with rancorous malignity, as means of ex- 
’ no8 the populace to defiance of the laws, and hatred of their 
wuiers, 

. “ But it ts not the populace alone, in whom the evil spirit of the 
times has wrought its baneful work, We have seen, with feelings which 
we forbear to express, men of exalted rank, and distinguished talents, 
yostering and stimulating the discontents of the multitude ; availing 
Hhemselves of delusions which they despise, and of vices which they 
prolate, to forward the miserable objects of party-amlition., We have 
seen, in the highest places, instances of turbulence, and contempt of 
j awful authority, which would disgrace the lowest. 

___“ These lamentable indications of corruption, these real grounds of 
ous apprehension, cannot have escaped the notice of the most 
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careless observer, much less, of a Prince ever-watchful for the bes 
and highest interests of his people. But we are eager, by thus pub. 
licly declaring our detestation of the evil principles which are at work 
around us, to bind ourselves before the world to a firm and uncom. 
promising resistance to them. As Christian Ministers, we will labour 
to impress on all committed to our ministry, the solemn duty of 
obedience to government for conscience-sake, as well as every other 
obligation of their Christian calling. As Men, and Freemen, we 
pledge ourselves—and we call on every man who knows the nature of 
British Liberty, and the value of British Morals, to join us in the 
pledge—to stand or fall by the ancient institutions of our country, 
Widely as the contagious frenzy has spread, we cannot doubt the 
soundness of the main body of this great nation: and we rejoice to 
read in your Majesty’s recorded answer to others of our fellow-sub. 
jects, that this confidence reigns in your Reyal bosom, and will continue 
to animate your counsels. 

«* May it please Almighty Providence to bless those counsels! to 
inspire your counsellors with zeal, vigilance, and foresight,—above 
all, with courage and with constancy,—equal to the difficulties which 
beset their path ! May the good be confirmed, and the evil reclaimed! 
so shall your Majesty enjoy the highest earthly reward a Patriot 
King can covet, or receive,—the consciousness of securing the 
welfare, and ealling forth the blessings of a loyal, united, and virtuous 
people.” 

The passage which we have printed in Italics, probably ex- 
cited the storm which so awfully thundered at a distance, and 
then passed away. Shortly after the publication of this excel- 
lent Address, there was a meeting of the County of Northun- 
berland, where Lord Grey went 


‘* With vengeance foaming and with anger full ;” 


and there, in language the most illiberal, sadly exposed hin- 
self. His Lordship challenged the Clergy to come forwari 
and openly avow the sentiments expressed in their Address; 
and, perhaps, very unexpectedly, one of them has come for- 
ward, and, we have no doubt, amply fulfilled his Lordship’ 
expectations. The acute sarcasm with which this Letter’ 
composed, united to the indisputable truths which it has placed 
in strong light, must have galled his Lordship very severely. 
No wonder, then, that the galled jade winced, a Jess hardene! 
Ahitophel would have followed his precedent too closely. But 
a nobleman who, during forty years, has had the mortificativ 
to see ail his predictions fail, all his politics frustrated, and @l 
he ever urged proved blunders by the event, must, by time a0! 
experience, have obtained such an apathy to recollections a0! 
em, as to be only slightly roused by such a severe cate: 
plasm. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 121 
We shall select a few passages of this trimming epistle. 


«* It is my intention to be brief—I shall proceed therefore to the 
particulars in your Lordship'’s Speech, which seem to me most to 
demand an answer; only reminding you in the outset, that the step 
taken by the Clergy on that occasion was any thing rather than an 
act of aggression. Your Lordship well knows, that the Honourable 


7 Mover of your Address at the County Meeting, had indulged himself 
~ and his hearers, under the pleasant device of applauding the new- 


born wisdom of Spain and Portugal, in the joyous vision of a con- 


4 fiscation of church property ; and that, however your Lordship, and 
the sober part of your friends, might lament the indiscretion which 


thus prematurely displayed the object of his wishes, not a whisper 
was heard to disclaim it. Now, my Lord, though the quarter from 
which this suggestion came, was not such as to entitle it to much 
attention, yet it did assume a somewhat graver aspect, when addressed 


© toa popular assembly, in the hearing and without the condemnation 


of your Lordship,—of one, who is the acknowledged head of a powerful 
political party, who may soon be called to preside over the counsels of 
his Sovereign, and whose elevation to that high post was the most 
intelligible motive for much of the irregular proceedings of the day. 

‘‘ That your Lordship participates in the feelings of your Honour- 
able Relative on this point, I am by no means prepared to assert, or 


even to believe ; and yet something like a similar sentiment might 


seem to be implied in your high-flown praises of the exemplary 
‘ patience with which the people have borne their recent sufferings, 
and the insults offered them by such Meetings as that of the Clergy 
of Durham.’ Be your Lordship’s sentiments, however, what they 
may, we all know that leaders of violent parties cannot always guide : 
they must often be content to follow the impulse of those behind and 
beneath them, of men, it may be, whose violence they deprecate, and 
whose folly they despise. 

** But for your Lordship’s speech. You are, first, pleased to make 
some allusions to the Requisition on which our Meeting was called. 
‘ These Reverend Gentlemen think it necessary to publish a disclaimer, 
in order to rescue the Body of the Clergy from the disgrace of con- 
curring in the sentiments of the late County Meeting at Durham.’ 
My Lord, when you next do us the honour of quoting our words, 
permit me to beg that you will quote them fully and fairly. The 
disgrace from which we were anxious to rescue the body of the 
Ciergy was, that ‘ of concurring in a measure which we conceived to 
Le contrary to the sentiments they entertained.’ We did not charge 
disgrace, generally, on those who concurred in your Address. They 
whose sentiments it really expressed, may have been not disgraced by 
concurring in it. But, surely, your Lordship, who so loudly de- 
mands plain and open dealing from us, will not deny that the Clergy 
would have been disgraced if they had sate down in timid silence, 
under the stigma of being formally made parties to a measure, in 
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which they not only did not concur, but which was, in their opinion, 
most unreasonable and mischievous in itself, 

‘* It seems, however, that ‘ instead of fiying into holes, and corners, 
and secret conclaves, we ought to meet those from whom we differ, 
face to face.’ 1 will not insult your Lordship, by supposing that you 
made this demand for any other purpose, than to catch the momentary 
plaudits of your audience. I only admire the perfect gravity with 
which you make it, and talk of free discussion at Durham County 
Meetings, as if you were really in earnest. And yet, my Lord, well 
as you act the part, it is one which by no means becomes you. This 
petty artifice of daring an adversary to combat, where you know 
he cannot meet you on equal terms, ought to be reserved for those 
whose ambition can look no higher than to a successful display on 
the hustings. You, my Lord, were formed by nature, and by disci- 
pline, for far better things.” 


The chief complaint made by the Clergy was, that the 
address contained extrinsic subjects on which the County were 
not called on to deliberate, and that Lord Grey, with his 
party, had taken upon them to answer to the Sovereign for the 
opinions of the rest of the County, on matters which they were 
never invited to consider. To this just complaint his Lordship 
alludes in his Northumberland speech. 


** But your Lordship says, ‘ They complain that matters had been 
introduced not relevant to the subject of the Meeting ; but why not 
relevant ? Was the Meeting to be confined to the fact of the Queen's 
treatment, and we not to be allowed to show that the general discon- 
tent had been greatly aggravated by the proceedings on the bill 
against her Majesty the Queen? Will they deny the truth of this? 
We complain that the country suffers a great and ruinous depression 
in all the branches of its industry, both agricultural and commercial. 
Will they deny the fact ?? &c. &c, It is really no pleasing object to 
see a great and powerful mind thus floundering in a vain attempt to 
rescue itself with credit from an error into which it had too hastily 
plunged. My Lord, you cannot get out of it. Fret your noble 
nature as you please, weave all your web of sophistry if you will, 
still the awkward blunder stares you in the face. You had no right, 
and now you have been reminded of it, you know that you had no right, 
to mix other high matters with the question about the Queen. The 
only manly course was openly to admit the fault, not vainly to endea- 
vour to brow-beat those who charged you with it. You have, by im- 
plication, admitted it: for you have cautiously abstained from mixing 
up in your subsequent Address at Morpeth (which is the very echo 
of a part of your Address at Durham), any topic, but that which was 
previously announced in your Requisition. We are vain enough to 
think, my Lord, that it was the Clergy of this County who taught 
you that lesson of forbearance.” 


In a similar style of severe objurgation Mr, Phillpotts goes on 
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, ty point out other oversights or insertions made by his Lord- 
‘ship, in this angry effusion at Morpeth. His Lordship charges 
', ‘the Clergy with attributing all the existing discontent to the 
T, Filicentiousness of the press. Mr. P. shows, that it was attri- 
ou buted to several other causes, and observes, ** While some 
i J unknown cause has thus blinded your Lordship, to what we do 
ty say, some other cause, equally unknown, has made you sur- 
i] prisingly quick-sighted in discerning what we do not say.” His 
is | Lordship had alleged, that the Clergy’s Address contained most 
w "unjust and unfounded charges against the people, to which Mr. 
se P, replies : 
: ' « May I entreat your Lordship to produce the passages, on which 
! you found these assertions. Is it the following? ‘ Widely as the 
‘contagious frenzy has spread, we carnot doubt the soundness of the 
ie main body of this great nation.’ -Who, my Lord, in your Lordship’s 
re contemplation, are the people ? Not, it seems, ‘ the main body of the 
is  Nation,’-—but some portions of it, those particular portions, which the 
e Durham Clergy have made the subject of their accusation,—in other 
words, ‘ evil-minded men who revile and misrepresent all the mea- 
: sures of Government, and those who are seduced by them to cast off 
P > their allegiance, —the corruptors and the corrupted,—the vain dis- 


seminators of mischievous fooleries at public meetings, and those 
7 whom such weak sophistry can mislead,—the teachers and the disci- 
ples in the schools of blasphemy and sedition,—the abettors and the 
‘accomplices in secret conspiracies and open rebellion,—the Carliles 
and Woolers, the Thistlewoods and Brandreths,—these are ‘ the 
people,’ these are they of whom your Lordship proclaims yourself the 
" indignant advocate, these are they from whose injured innocence you 
 ‘ repel the calumnies of us Addressers against your Countrymen.’”’ 


_ Nothing, indeed, has been of late so much abused as this 
_ word people. The London mobs, the journeymen braziers, the 
_ paupers, the pickpockets of our overgrown metropolis have 
~ usurped the name of the people. Lord Grosvenor dignifies his 
» miners, and Mr. Lambton his colliers, with the same respectable 
> name. Then, having procured addresses dictated by themselves, 
and signed by any body (we know that some of the late 
_ addresses from Surrey were signed by school-girls), they gravely 
_ present them to Parliament as speaking the sentiments of 
~ men, whose judgment carried authority with it, and whose ex- 
_ perience commanded respect. ‘This practice has, indeed, been 
~ somewhat restrained by the loyalists having affixed their place 
» of abode to the signature. Now can any manceuvre be, we 
~ will not say, so unpatriotic, but so base and grovelling, as this, 
_ Conscious that the respectable and thinking part of the nation 
» are against them, they bring forward the names of their own 
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servants. For the colliers and miners are as much the hire 
servants of their respective employers, as any groom that wean 
his livery. ‘They are, too, far less civilized. Lord Grey, per. 


haps, would be ashamed to present his Majesty with an address} | 


recommending his Lordship to take a lead in the ministry 
signed by his own menial servants, and yet is not ashamed t 
present such an one, signed by his son-in-law’s workmen. Hoy 
preposterous and degrading is such conduct, how utterly ruin. 
ous to all real liberty. In every country liberty has been de. 
stroyed when the lower classes were admitted to legislative 
interference. ‘The reason plainly is, that they have not the 


means of forming a proper judgment on such subjects, and) — 


therefore, are guided by inducements adapted to their wants or 





their inclinations. ‘They have no idea of obtaining their object 


by patient perseverance. Bread, for instance, must become! * 
cheap by some immediate measure, which, perhaps, in the) — 


event, would destroy altogether the agricultural interests of the 
nation, or peace must be made with a victorious enemy, or war 
declared against a foe apparently weak. ‘These short-sighted 
projects ever are the darling pursuits of the mob, and these, 
together with their constant preference of the presuming and 
ferocious, prove, necessarily, the destruction of law, and there- 
fore of liberty, wherever the lowest classes preponderate. This 
caused the ruin of Athens. The eloquence and abilities of 
Demosthenes himself could not awaken them to the delusions 
of Philip. They complained of the war-taxes, they gladly 
listened to the promises of /Eschines, and believed his asser- 
tions of Macedonian moderation, until at last they saw a Bar- 
barian garrison in possession of the Acropolis. Similar was 
the effect produced at Rome, by granting the right of voting to 
the inhabitants of Latium. The Forum and the Campus Mar- 
tius were thence so crowded, and became the scenes of such 
furious personal contests, that the middle and independent 
classes could not, or would not, attend. At last none did at- 
tend, except they were induced by ambition or hunger. ‘The 
agitators and the beggars of the republic, which the latter fairly 
sold to the best bidder of the former. 





Jam pridem ex quo suffragra nulle 
Vendimus, effudit curas. Nam qui dabut olim 
Imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat 
Panem and Circonses. 


Thus, too, fell the Italian Republics, according to Sismondi, 
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Aad thus must fall every state where right and wrong are decided 


a dy the clamours of the streets. ae 143 
ef | The next passage which we shall notice in this excel- 
ame Jent Letter, contains some remarks on his Lordship’s applying 
4 himself that part of the address which we have printed in 
17 Wralics. Mr. P. first shews-that nothing but conscience could 
“te have made the application dum surdo verbere cedit, and then 
sin.) acknowledges that the words did certainly describe his Lord- 
de. Bhip’s conduct. But what is still more provoking (oh : that 
tive! the rogue could have been indicted for such a libellous trick), 
the, mr. P. goes on to prove the justice of the application. We 
nj shall extract this passage at some length. For, on the one 
or} hand, if Lord Grey must be dismissed as incurable, younger 
ject} men perceiving that such inconsistency misses its end, and 
me escapes not censure, may be induced to determine on pursuing 
the| # more generous and patriotic line of politics, and, on the other, 
the, pecause these observations apply, with quite as much severity 
war| pnd truth, to other noble Peers. 
ited! | “ Permit me, my Lord, to occupy a little of your attention, while 
ese, J examine some particulars of your language and conduct on the 
and| ccasion to which you refer, and compare it with what had been said 
res py you elsewhere. 
‘his,  “* It will hardly be denied, that the general feeling among those 
sof Who were likely to form a majority in any popular meeting, at the 
yns Period in question, was a conviction of the Queen’s perfect inno- 
diy, pence: that their zeal and ardour in her Majesty’s cause rested solely 
, J} n this feeling ; that if they had believed her guilty, they would not 
er | “have given themselves the trouble to balance the merits and demerits 
jat- of the mode of proceeding pursued against her; but would very 
Was Feadily have admitted that she deserved all she had met with. Now, 
;t0| my Lord, that your Lordship participated in that conviction, I ven- 
ar- _#ure to think impossible. I do so, not from the apparent force of the 
ich‘ @Vidence adduced (respecting which it is no part of my purpose to 
ent *Y any thing) but from your Lordship’s Speech in the House of 
at. rds on the motion for the second reading of the Bill of Degrada- 
he 00. I there see, that you in express terms admit and lament, that 
rly > ‘propriety of conduct,’ that ‘ matters of great suspicion’ had been 
q ‘tablished ; but ‘ they did not amount to the fair conclusion of guilt, 
Which alone could justify the verdict of guilty :’ ‘ that in the outset 
‘Four prejudices and feelings were unfavourable to the Queen, that 
Yu did think it possible that a case would be made out, which would 
“*Fmpel you to vote for the Bill: but that, as it then stood, the only 
Foe you could reconcile to your honour and judgment was, with a 
j eo sense of duty, to Jay your hand upon your heart, and say— 
4 rl} ty.” 
di, | “ And while I form my conclusion from what you did say, I find 


F Most materially strengthened by what you did not say. You did 
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not say, my Lord, that you thought her innocent. And yet, if you 
had indeed thought so, your feelings, as a man, must have impelled 
you to give to her the full benefit of your favourable opinion. You 
could not, while you heard an opposite judgment strongly expressed 
by many even of those who voted against the Bill, as well as by the 
majority who supported it,—you could not have foreborne to declare 
yourself, in the broadest and plainest terms, in favour of an unfortu- 
nate Lady, that Lady a Queen, that Queen one, whom fourteen 
years before, when Minister of the Crown, you had felt it consistent 
with your duty to treat as, I an) quite sure your Lordship heartily 
wishes, she never had been treated. - 

“‘ In short, my Lord, you felt it necessary, in that august assembly 
before which you were then speaking, to guard your vote in her 
Majesty's favour with such qualifications, such express and tacit ad- 
missions, as effectually to exclude you from the number of those who 
could be supposed to assert her innocence. Permit me, therefore, to 
ask, why it was that in the County Court of Durham, before an 
audience of a very different kind, before those whose honest preju- 
dices and passions ran violently in favour of the Queen, because (as 
they believed) her innocence had been established beyond suspicion,— 
who were, however, ready to listen to your Lordship’s eloquence, 
and to give due weight to your opinions,—why was it that hardly any 
thing, if indeed any thing, was suffered to fall from your lips, which 
had any other tendency, than to confirm them in their delusion ; ‘ The 
witnesses against the Queen,’ your Lordship then said, ‘ had been 
proved to be total/y unworthy of credit. Again, ‘ the evidence of 
the only witnesses brought forward in support of the charges had 
been most completely overthrown by the testimony of unimpeachable 
witnesses on the part of her Majesty.’ The notion of any suspicion 
attaching to her Majesty was spoken of, not as if it was really en- 
tertained by your Lordship, but merely as a supposition.to be admitted 
for the sake of argument. And yet the reasons which might be 
supposed to have dictated all that qualification and reserve in pro- 
nouncing her Majesty not guilty in the House of Lords, operated with 
tenfold force against what would be construed into an unreserved and 
unqualified declaration in her favour before the assembled multitude 
in the Court at Durham. 

‘* Thus the matter would stand, if your Lordship’s Speech had been 
the only one delivered at our County Meeting. But I need nol 
remind you, that a Speech of a very different description from any 
which could proceed from your Lordship, bad already been delivered 
by Mr. Lambton, That gentleman had said, that ‘ he felt himse! 
bound in honour to declare that, after the most mature consideratio, 
he considered that nothing had Leen proved which could at all affect tht 
honour of the Queen; that he had no hesitation in saying, that the 
charges against her had originated in a conspiracy, matured and fo 
tered by hands that should have afforded her protection, and connived 
at by the Ministers of the Crown, after their wretched and defencele® 
victim had been deprived of her only protector.’ 
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« Now I would put it toany ingenuons mind, to none sooner 
than your Lordsbip’s in an indifferent case, whether it was not the 
bounden duty of a Speaker, thinking as your Lordship thought on 
this question of the Queen’s conduct, and supporting resolutions 
which had been introduced and explained by such a Speech as that 
which I have quoted above, carefully to guard himself from all ap« 
pearance of bearing the same unqualified testimony to her Majesty's 


‘innocence But was this the conduct of your Lordship? On the 


contrary, the point which you seemed most anxious to guard was, 
lest you should too evidently betray your own doubts and suspicions. 
The only references to Mr. Lambton’s Speech were those of assent 


and approbation : in particular, you were pleased to remark, that 
' your Honourable friend had truly said that the only witnesses brought 
| forward in support of the charges were discarded servants. 


“© My Lord, [ find it difficult to express, I might rather say, to 
understand exactly, my own feelings on reading this very extraordi- 


' nary declaration of your Lordship. ‘lhat you are incapable of inten- 


tionally making an unfounded assertion, I am well aware :. and yet, 
by what strange casuality your Lordship could be betrayed into this 


' most prodigious mistake, a mistake so directly tending to confirm the 


delusions of the multitude whom you were addressing, is beyond my 
ability to conjecture. That there had been some very material 
witnesses for the prosecution, who were not discarded servants, could 
hardly be forgotten by a Noble Lord who knew that the principal fact 


| which their testimony had established, had been regarded by a great 
_ majority of his Peers as decisive of her Majesty's guilt, and had even 


been admitted by himself to be pregnant with suspicion.” 


We are quite sure that this Letter will make an wholesome 
impression upon the Whig Lords, and we are delighted to hear 
that it has engrossed so much of their attention. From the 
extracts we have made, our readers will discern the ability of 
the composition, nor have we lately redde any thing so com- 


_ pletely ad rem as this cauterizing epistle. But we must now 


attend to the second article, The Declaration of the People 
of England to their Sovereign Lord the King. 

Although this Declaration is by no means written with the 
ability of the Letter, we are certain that it contains the opi- 
hions of the real people of England. By the word people we 


| would understand, all those who, above menial employment, 


and having received a proper degree of education, are inde- 
pendent of mere personal considerations. Income forms the 
best practical test, according to the rule so long ago established 
by that able legislator Numa. Abilities, it is true, will some- 


| 'nes distinguish individuals among the lower classes, but these 


ate rare instances, evincing the truth of the general rule, that 
themselves and their society being all alike uneducated, and their 
‘me employed in labour continually, which in this world will 
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ever be the case, they are incapable of comprehending political 
subjects, the connexions and intricacies of civilized life. But 
the upper classes, in proportion to their means, enjoy the advan. 
tages of education, and many are brought up with an express 
view of holding in future offices of the state, so that they are 
peculiarly instructed on the general policy of the state. It is 
no objection that riches frequently produce dissipation. That 
vice carries off, generally speaking, the frivolous and the wicked, 
whose attention to public affairs is well spared. ‘Thus we have 
only one instance, at present, of an opulent man diligently 
exerting himself in the pursuit of measures, whose success 
might indeed gratify his ambition for a day, but would ruin the 
kingdom, himself and his family, for ever. But if, for the sake 
of the greatest accuracy, the higher and the lower ranks be 
excluded, we are certain that the middlemost ranks would, 
almost to a man, unite in expressing the same sentiments with 
this Declaration. We shall insert a few paragraphs, therefore, 
without farther remark, than that the style is often affected and 
forced, unusual words obtruded, and expressions smelling of 
the Evangelical shop. In the sentiments themselves, generally 
speaking, we most cordially join. 


‘¢ We have long, Sire, beheld with concern the deplorable ‘ signs 
of the times ;’ how every art has been resorted to, to corrupt the 
fixed principles and confound the wise subordinations of society; 
how our excellent constitation in Church and State hath been heli 
forth to scorn ; our legislators derided ; our laws insulted; and our 
religion, the sacred depository of our hopes, the last awful refuge of 
suffering virtue, ‘ evil entreated’ and spoken of.” 

** With regard to the illustrious object of the ‘ Bill of Pains and 
Penalties,’ allowing her to stand clear of the alleged charges, how 


-wantonly have her advisers outraged all decency, and how dreadfully 


added to the democratical turbulence of the day, by the revolutionary 
sentiments that have proceeded from their own lips, and that undet 
the mask of Letters to her Sovereign, and answers to inflammatory 
Addresses,* they have had the audacity to palm upon the kingdom % 
issuing from her's! Considering her as guilty—and only that Goi, 
‘to whom all hearts are open,’ can determine in which opinion ¢ 
divided nation, ever inclined to think the best, ought to settle—i0 
what light must we look upon those uncalled-for appeals to Heaves, 
those invocations to the Throne of grace, to witness her solemn asst 
rance that she is ‘ innocent of the great offence !’ 

‘© We leave the matter as it is left by the Legislature, and as you! 
Majesty probably wishes it to be left. ‘lime, that arbitrates for ea 


———_—»« 





‘© * See Selections from the Queen’s Answers, published by /: 
Hatchard and Son.” 
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pits, Must arbitrate for her. Legally degraded, we cannot say this 
unhappy Lady hath been; and we will spare ourselves the pain of 
pronouncing her morally degraded. In common with her sex, she 


* hath claims upon our candour, and calls upon our humapity. In the 


mean while her course is clearly marked out. To the rétirement of 


> private life she must owe her hopes of gradually stealing upon good 
opinion, and inviting the return of public esteem. In the exercise of 
> domestic virtues she must endeavour (and the world is very relenting) 
to live down reproach. But if, instead of this delicate, dignified re- 
treat, she expose her infirmities to the broad blaze of day, and make 
herself a tool to the demagogue, and a rallying point to the dis- 
affected; if she mix her own alleged wrongs with the threats and 
the scoffs that are every where cast forth against virtue, and, under 
colour of reforming abuses or redressing grievances, lead on an igno- 
rant multitude to rebellion and revolution ; whether guilty or inno- 
cent, her country will have cause to curse the day that saw her 
received into its bosom. 


‘‘ Tt is not, however, this ignorant multitude alone we have to 


contend with. We observe, with astonishment, that not only the 
“Sruder and democratical part of our population ; not only those who, 
>from their desperation of character, owe nothing to decency and de- 
corum ; nothing to the regards of good men; nothing to the fears 
and feelings of society ; but the very Aristocracy of the realm, the 
very Members of your Majesty’s Parliament, though few we trast in 
“number, yet sufficiently appalling in influence, are accessaries in 
“the shaking, we had almost said in the subversion, of your Majesty’s 
“throne. In no other light can we view those stated appeals to the 
headstrong passions of the people ; those defamations, increasing in 
7 irulence and vulgarity, which certain of the Whig Members of the 
sHouse of Commons, seconded by their allies in the Upper House, 
“ere daily pouring forth. More like mountebanks stagers than Mem- 
4 bers of a British Parliament, we see them leaving their native repre- 
“Sentations, and migrating from place to place to play the demagogue 
“Bnd root up the authorities of the land, wherever they can spread the 
“Birife between our Sovereign Lord the King and their Sovereign Lord 
“the people. 


“ A conduct like this, we know not whether to treat with more 


“Pbhorrence or disgust. For the services of such patriots, flattered as 
Bhey may be by the minions of their own fiction, neither your Ma- 


esty nor the people of England can feel much predilection. ‘They 


an only hope to be called to the helm when revolution has left the 
held at their own disposal. Addressing disaffected assemblies, and 
“Bpplauded by disaffected assemblies, they are becoming, like their 
“#adical coadjutors, deaf to the voice of reason, and hardened against 
q he reproaches of conscience. In afew months more, the assimila- 
#0n will be complete—< bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh.’ 


ith every cause to be satisfied, this wretched part of our Aristo- 


4 racy are eternally discontented. With every inducement to be 
Brteful, they are cold-hearted and frozen. With every call upon 
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them, if they value life or property, to look at home and rally round 
their Sovereign, they desert the Government, the Altar, and the 
Throne ! 

«© O never may the people of England have the mortification to 
behold such Members of the British Senate in power, while such 
Ruler holds the sceptre of the Realm! Men who have countenanced 
the rebellious and companied with the profane; who have taught 
lessons of sedition to the ignorant, and of infidelity to the thoughtless; 
and who, deriding the wisdom that has planned, and the valour that 
has achieved, the salvation of the empire, can only be contemplated 
as the abettors of disobedience, and the movers of that ghastly spirit, 
which is desolating society by loosening all the ties that politically 
bind the subject to his Sovereign, and perverting all the feelings that 
morally attach man to his Maker !” 

“It is known, Sire, and it is proper it should be promulgated, 
that our adversaries are becoming more formidable by their falsehood; 
than by their force; by those inroads upon the public faith and fealty 
they affect to have made, than by those, various as are their instru- 
ments of atrocity, they are really capable of making ; that half thei 
bad boasts have but their own confident assertions to rest upon; that 
they have neither the power they assume, nor the support they 
proclaim ; that their numerical and physical strength, though impres- 
sive, though appalling, is by no means so irresistible as, with an eye 
to the overthrow of government, they wish it to be believed ; that 
their addresses obtained from various quarters, by every mode of 


surreptitious contrivance, contain Jittle of the industry, and less oi . 


the respect and property of the Realm; and that though, for the 
purposes of intimidation, they claim all as their abettors who have 
not the sagacity to detect, or the spirit to resist these impudent fraud 
upon the public credulity, yet are the converts to the dreadful doc. 
trines they disseminate far smaller than their desires paint it, or tha 
our fears, looking all disorderly at the dark, wild picture, are apt t0 
represent it. 

‘¢ Though, therefore, certain of your Majesty’s subjects, pitiabl 
through their ignorance, or desperate by their crimes, have been induce 
to * speak evil of dignities,’ and some even almost to withdraw alle: 
giance, and to abjure kingly government ; yet, considering who at 
those that have been thus deluded, and by what arts such delusios 
hath been effected, we entertain a well-grounded hope, that whe 
firm and honourable minds shall awake to energy, and § stavé 
between the living and the dead,’ this ‘ plague’ of disaffection ‘ sbil 
be stayed,’ ” 

New Views of Society, in Essays and Tracts. By Rober 
Owen. In two vols. 8vo. 1819. 


The New Views of Mr. Owen impartially examined. By # 
Grey Macnab, M. D. Hatchard and Son. 1819. 

THERE is no “ projector” who deserves to have more deferen¢ 

paid to his opinion on any subject connected with the improve 
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ment of the condition of the poor, than Robert Owen—the 
benevolence of whose views, and candour of whose disposition, 
disarms opposition of its rancour, and induces all who differ 
from him in principles to regret that they cannot extend to him 
the hand of good fellowship, and say, ‘* Good speed in the name 
of the Lord.” It is owing to the above qualities in Mr. 
Owen’s character that so little has been said on the subject of 


. the “ New Views,” by those who think they tend to subvert all 


that we have hitherto been induced to prize and consider valu- 


' able in our institutions; and that their adoption will be the 








: rejection of all those maxims of sound policy deduced from 


the experience of ages; and which have been acted upon by 
our ancestors in the best eras of our history. It cannot, in- 
deed, be too much regretted, that Mr. Owen should have 
involved a plan, which might be rendered of practical benefit, 
insuch a mass of incongruous theory, as to occasion many 
well-meaning persons to reject at once ascheme founded on 
principles which every religious and reasonable man must 
revolt from. 

We have met with many defenders of Mr. Owen’s practice, 
but scarcely one of his theory. Indeed, when he asserts that 
“ the character of man is, without a single exception, always 
formed for him, that it may be, and is chiefly, created by his 
predecessors, that they give him, or may give him, his 
ideas and habits, which are the powers that govern and direct 
his conduct. Man, therefore, NEVER DID, nor is it possible 
he EVER CAN, form his own character ;”” we say, when we find 
him seriously making such an assertion as the above, we should 
wonder if he could procure many disciples. 

It is observed by Dr. Macnab, that the author of the New 
Views is himself an exception to this maxim, which he lays 
down as incapable of admitting a single deviation. There can 
be no doubt but that his character was formed by himself, and 
there exist, and always have existed, many individuals, who are 
precisely in a similar situation. ‘That education does much 


q towards forming the future man, and that, generally, the sacred 
» axiom of, “* Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 


he ws old he will not depart from it,” is correct, we are fully per- 
suaded ; but that there are numerous exceptions is also true— 
and when Mr. Owen attempts to impute al! the sin and misery 
which exists in the world to a neglect or disregard of this 
Inaxim ; when he asserts that we “ allow generation after gene- 
ration to be taught crime from their infancy, and when so 
taught hunt them like beasts in the forests, until they are en- 
tangled beyond escape in the toils and nets of the law; when, 
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if the circumstances of those poor unpitied sufferers had been 
reversed with those who are even surrounded with the pomp 
and dignity of justice, these latter would have been at the 
bar of the culprit, and the former would have been in the 
judgment seat,’’ we must protest against his conclusions. 

However innocently meant, such dogmas are as detrimental 
tothe peace and well-being of society as any of the wild the- 
ries of radicals and republicans. They offer, (unintentionally, 
we are sure, on the part of Mr. Owen) an apology for every 
crime; they cast a censure upon every punishment. They are, 
too, absolutely unfounded in fact ; for, though we are ready to 
admit that many criminals are brought to an untimely end from 
the pernicious effects of bad example, and the want of an 
early religious education, yet many more are the victims of 
their own evil passions; they sin against their conviction, 
against their judgment, and against their knowledge ; they 
have not been * taught crime from their infancy,” but have, in 
many instances, been educated and nurtured in * the fear of 
the Lord ;” and many a wicked son has _ brought the grey hairs 
of his parent with sorrow to the grave, by neglecting the pre- 
cepts of virtue in which he had been instructed, and running 
wild in the paths of vice. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Owen, that it is much more 
desirable to prevent than to punish crime 3 we also agree with 
him that it is the duty of every government to adopt any prac- 
tical means likely to accomplish the former benevolent pur- 
pose ; but we cannot assent to the principle which he has laid 
down, as a general and invariable rule without any exception, 
because it is contrary to every observation which we have been 
able to make in our progress through life; and to all the re- 
corded experience of philosophers and politicians of past ages. 

Mr. Owen's principle makes man a mere machine. It de- 
prives him of the power of judging for himself. It takes from 
him that distinguishing faculty of reason which exalts him 
above the brute, and enables him to distinguish good from evil. 
If man does not form, in some degree at least, his own cha- 
racter ; if he is noi to be considered “ accountable for all his 
sentiments and habits, and consequently to merit reward for 
some, and punishment for others,” he is no longer a free 
agent; he cannot be considered as a being who is sent to this 
world as a state of privation, to fit him for a better, in which 
he will receive cither reward or punishment, according as his 
life has been good or evil. Instead of being looked on in this 
light, in which revelation teaches us to consider him, he must 
be regarded as a mere automaton, whose conduct does not, in 
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4 Owen’s New Views of Society. 138 
: any degree, depend upon himself, but upon certain persons 

who are to have the * training” of him from the moment he 
leaves his mother’s womb, or at least from the moment he is 
capable of perception ; who regulate the springs which guide 
his actions, and are the arbiters of his future fate. 

Every believer in the christian religion must feel convinced 
of the erroneousness of this dogma of Robert Owen. The 
divine system of that religion is a system of rewards and 
unishments ; the good will be, it we believe the inspired 
writers of the New Testament, called to the possession of end- 
less bliss, and the bad be placed in a state of endless torment. 
But if we are of opinion with Mr. Owen, that man never did, 
and that it is impossible he ever can, form his own character, 
'and is not therefore accountable for his sentiments or habits, 
_ how can we reconcile the doom which is announced to await 


ie 






_ the wicked in another world, with the goodness, merey, and 


' justice of God? This principle involves ideas more inconsis- 
tent with the divine attributes than even the system of election 
_ and reprobation of the Genevan reformer. 

_ Mr. Owen affirms, 


_  Onthe experience of a life devoted to the subject, I hesitate 


“" 


_ not to say, that the members of any community may, by degrees, 
£ 


ia 


= 


_ be trained to live without idleness, without poverty, without crime, 


_ and without punishment ; for eaclh.of these is the effect of error in 
' the various systems prevalent throughout the world, They are all 


2 ° . . 
' the necessary consequences of ¢ iynorance.’* He asserts that it is 
easy for government to provide training and employmeut for the 


_ people ; and that a national system for the formation of character, 


4 ought to be immediately adopted. ‘¢ Should it be delayed, the 
‘individuals of the present parliament, the legislators of this day, 
ought, in strict and impartial justice, to he amenable to the laws, 
for not adopting the means in their power to prevent the crime ; 
> rather than the poor, untrained, and unprotected culprit, whose 
/ Previous years, if he had language to describe them, would exhibit 
a life of unceasing wretchedness, arising solely from the errors of 
3 society.” + 
- The divine legislator of the Jews held a different opinion 
‘from Mr. Owen. After he had given to his prophet a code of 
+ laws for the children of Israel, including punishment for crimes, 
t the Almighty declared his foreknowledge of the disobedience 
: - his people; and of their breach of his commandments. 
' And the Lord said unto Moses, behold, thou shalt sleep with 
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thy fathers, and this people will rise up, and go a whoring 
after the gods of the strangers of the Jand whither they go to 
be among them, and will forsake me, and break my covenant 
which | have made with them.’’* As the Lord foretold so it 
came to pass. Thechildren of Israel did forsake him, and 
break his commandments. ‘The very generation who had wit- 
nessed his signs and wonders in Egypt, and experienced his 
protection in the desert, who had heard the law promulgated 
in thunder from Mount Sinai, and who had intreated Moses 
to stand between them and the awful terror of their God--. 
this generation, who could not plead ignorance, went a “ whar- 
ing after other gods,” and justly incurred the divine displea- 
sure. ‘Theirsins could not be attributed to the system of their 
government. ‘lo what, then, are we to ascribe it, but to that 
depravity of our nature, to that waywardness of the human 
heart, which, the prophet tells us, is “ deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” + This is the fountain from 
whence the springs of vice and misery originate ; training may 
counteract the tendency todo evil, and education, founded on 
the principles of pure and undefiled religion, may do much to 
check the torrent of licentiousness; but it is something too 
much, in the language of Mr. Owen, to make governments 
responsible for the private crimes of their subjects, or to assert 
that any system of human invention, and conducted by human 
means, can banish vice from the earth, and cause a * golden 
age”’ of primeval innocence and simplicity to be established. 

With reference to that constitution under which we live 
Mr. Owen is also mistaken when he asserts that crimes are 0¢- 
casioned by ignorance. We defy him to produce a single cr- 
minal, from the numbers who are yearly arraigned at the ba 
of justice, who can declare that he committed the specific act 
for which he may be punished in ignorance, either that it wa 
a breach of the law, or of the punishment which the commis 
sion of it, if detection ensued, would entail upon him. Weé 
defy him to produce one from the same mass of unfortunate 
beings, who is ignorant of the social relations of life ; of tht 
duty which he owes to his Maker, to his superiors, and to hi 
equals ; and of the moral and political obligation which ev 
forces the observance of these relations, and of these duties 
There is a species of ignorance, which is too prevalent, al! 
which we trust to see removed; but it is not an ignorant 
either of the nature or consequences of crime. 


Before we dismiss this part of the subject, we would obser‘ 
—_——- ttii—m—@t_=i a" 





* Deuteronomy xxxi, 10, + Jeremiah xvii. 9. 
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” shat the assertion that no individual forms his own charaeter, 
~ appears inconsistent with a subsequent principle laid down by 


' Mr. Owen, viz. “That man has no other means of discovering 
what is false, except by his faculty of reason, or power of 


» acquiring and comparing the ideas which he receives. That 
» when this faculty is properly cultivated or trained from infancy, 
~ and the child is rationally instructed to retain no impressions 
or ideas which, by his powers of comparing them, appear to 


\ be inconsistent, then the individual will acquire real know- 
ledge, or those ideas only which will leave an impression of 
_ their inconsistency or truth, on all minds which have not been 
_ rendered irrational by an opposite procedure.” We certainly 
’ cannot reconcile tais process of reasoning, and rejecting, and 
‘adopting, what appears inconsistent or consistent, with the 
idea of a being who cannot form his own character, but must 
‘ receive all his impulses from others. As we have before stated, 
‘we should consider such a being to have no use whatever for 
“reason; but to resemble a puppet moved by certain springs, 
the master-key of which was in the hands of another. 

' There is still a more important part of Mr. Owen’s theory 
_ to which we must direct public attention—we mean his decla- 
“ration on the subject of religion, which we consider as most 
erroneous and delusive ; and, coming from such a quarter, 
‘infinitely more dangerous than even the abominable blasphe- 



















mies of Paine, Hone, and Carlile. Accustomed to view the 


‘christian religion, as preached by the ministers of the esta- 
>blished church, as the purest system that ever was proposed 
‘for man’s acceptance ; considering it as bearing evidence of 
‘its divine origin in the nature of its doctrines, the tendency of 
its principles, and the mode of its establishment, we cannot 
“patiently hear even Mr. Owen, mild, candid, and benevolent 
Has he is, argue against it. 

/_ Itis not, however, against the church establishment in par- 
Sucular that Mr. Owen argues, but against atv religions now 
yexisting. ‘In all the religions which have been hitherto 


“Yorced on the minds of men, deep, dangerous, and lamentable 


Principles of disunion, division, and separation, have been fast 
entwined with all their fundamental notions; and the certain 
consequences have been, all the direful effects which religious 
“#nimosities have, through all the past periods of the world, 
“Pnflicted with such unrelenting stern severity, or mad and furi- 
“us Zeal !”* © Tam not of your religion, nor of any religion 
; * Address delivered by Mr. Owen at an adjourned meeting, held 
Pt the City of London Tavern, August 17, 1817. 
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yet taught in the world !—to me they all appear united with 
much, yes, with very much, error !”’ 

Similar opinions are to be found in every different produc- 
tion of Mr. Owen; and indeed there are, in one of his essays, 
expressions which we think fall little short of impiety. 


‘Yes, my friends, in the day and hour when I disclaimed all con. 
nexiou with the errors and prejudices of the old system—a day to 
be remembered with joy and gladuess henceforward throughout all 
future ages, the dominion of FAITH ceased ; its reign of terror, 
of disunion, of separation, and of irrationality, was broken to 
pieces like a potter’s vessel.” ** Yes, on this day, the most glorious 
the world has seen, the RELIGION OF CHARITY UNCONNECTED WITH 
FAITH, is established for ever. Mental liberty for man 1s secured, 
and hereafter he will become a reasonable, and consequently a 
superior being.’’* 


No believer in the truths of revelation ; no one who consi- 
ders the New Testament as containing the will of God deli- 
vered by the hands of inspired penmen, could have made such 
a declaration as this. Fairs, ‘‘ the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” must be a principal part 
of the religion of every believer in revelation ; he cannot be- 
lieve without faith ; it is “ through faith that we understand 
that the worlds were made of God;” it is by faith we believe 
in the redemption of sinners by his Son ; it is by faith that we 
rely upon receiving, through his intercession, pardon for our 
sins, on a true repentance ; it is by faith only that we can hope 
to partake of the promises of God held out to us in the scrip- 
tures, and to partake of those unspeakable glories ‘* which ear 
has not heard, eye has not seen, nor has it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” The man who rejects FAITH; 
who treats its dominion as a reign of terror, of disunion, and 
of separation, may be a good moral man; he may perform the 
social duties of life without reproach, nay, even with praise ; 
he might make a good disciple of Confucius, or of Brahma; 
but he is not, he cannot be, a CHRISTIAN. 

Dr. Macnab, who is an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Owen, 
was startled at the denunciations of that gentleman against the 
principles of rarrH. He addressed Mr. Owen on the subject, 
and the following is the explanation received : 


/ . 1 
“© | supposed, (says the Dr.) tne passage alluded to meant tit 
pretended faith of bypocrites or sects, deluded by their imaginations 
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« * Further developement of the plan for bettering the conditio 
of the poor,”’ 
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instead of that faith which worketh by love and purifieth the heart. 
The answer I was favoured with was such as I expected ; namely, 
that the meaning that I had attached to the word faith, as used in 
the pamphlet in question, was that which he meant to give te it.” 


We should also remark, that the Doctor addressed Mr. Owen 
upon the other principle on which we have animadverted, viz. 
the assertion that man never did, nor ever can, form his own 
character, and received the following explanation. 


«* He (Mr. Owen) authorises me to make the following declara- 
tion: That, in the existing state of society, it will be proper and 
sufficient for the present government to regard asa truth, that the 
characters of the generality of mankind are chiefly formed by the 
good or bad education they receive, and the circumstances in which 
they are placed.” 


To these explanations we have only to reply, that the para- 
graph we quoted relative to Faira will not sanction the idea 
attempted to be given to it by Dr. Macnab; and that it would 
have been more satisfactory if he had merely stated his objec- 
tions, and have suffered Mr. Owen himself to endeavour to 
remove them, instead of labouring to reconcile with his admi- 
ration of Mr. Owen, and his dread of censuring that gentle- 
man, a declaration directly at variance with the great funda- 
mental principles of our religion. 

On the second head we would observe that the explanation is 
totally incompatible with the principle as laid down by Mr. 
Owen. It is impossible to reconcile the principle that the 
‘character of man is, without a single exception, ALWAYS 
formed for him,” with the explanation, that it is  suffi- 
cient for the present government to regard as a truth, that the 
characters of the generality of mankind are cH1EFLY so formed.” 
Every man must see the absolute contradiction between the 
two, and reject the attempt to modify the principle to the 
“ prejudices,” as Mr. Owen would say, of society, as unworthy 
of the candid and upright character which that gentleman has 
always appeared to maintain. 

It is but justice to Mr. Owen to admit that he protests 
against being considered ‘ an enemy to all religion.” On the 
contrary, he declares his efforts have been, and will be, directed 
tosecure the interests of true religion, and to establish it per- 
manently through the world. We confess, however, we cannot 
make out what religion Mr. Owen would profess ; except, in- 
deed, he be a pEIs?; and however harsh the conclusion may 
seem, we certainly think it is correct. If so, if that be what 
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he considers “ true religion,” it is the duty of every chris- 
tian to oppose his schemes for the establishment of it. 

We are persuaded that these opinions of Mr. Owen, on 
which we have animadverted, have procured for him a thousand 
foes, where they have gained him one friend amongst the in- 
telligent classes of society; and particularly that public pro- 
fession, that he is of no religion which at present exists. He 
has given us no clue to know what religion he is of, except 
what leads to the supposition above-mentioned. He has laid 
down a code of very good morals, which would suit either Jew 
or Gentile ; and which are comprised in the duties of chris- 
tianity, without the most remote allusion to the divine truths 
of that religion ; or any reference to the merits and sufferings 
of its divine founder. He tells us, indeed, that “the real 
enemies to truth, to genuine religion, and to the happiness of 
mankind among all people, are those parts of every religion 
that are in direct and palpable contradiction to existing facts,” 
“Withdraw these from the christian system,” says Mr. Owen, 
“and I will become a christian indeed.” But what are these 
parts of the christian system which it is necessary to withdraw 
before Mr. Owen will condescend to become a member of our 
church?) Why those “in contradiction to existing facts,” he 
will reply. But we must take leave to tell him this is no an- 
swer. We take our religion from the Bible, and it is not whe- 
ther the doctrines we possess are or are not capable of being 
reconciled with our gross and sensual conceptions, but whether 
they are in accordance with the precepts of TRUTH, contained 
in the revelations made by God to man, through the medium of 
the priests and apostles of old. This is thé standard to which 
we refer; by it we are willing to be tried, and not by Mr. 
Owen’s ordeal, which, however, would only prove. the truth of 
our religion, and the fallacy of all attempts to undermine it. 

We have made these remarks, not from any ill-will to Mr. 
Owen, whom we respect as a well-meaning, though, in these 
instances, a mistaken man, but in the faithful discharge of our 
duty tothe public. As sentinels placed to watch the interests 
of our religion, and to defend the Protestant establishment, 
we cannot overlook any attempts to weaken or subvert it; 
much less can we pass by without comment, tenets which, if 
acted upon, would soon cause christianity to be a bye-word 
upon the earth. We shall now proceed, candidly and impat- 
tially, to examine Mr. Owen’s plans for improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, and to offer such remarks and elucidations 4s 
the subject appears to us to call for. 

Mr. Owen proposes, first to meliorate the condition of the 
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labouring poor, and ultimately to benefit every class of society. 
But it is his plan for the former purpose which we now have 
to consider. The “ immediate cause of the present distress,” 
| Mr. Owen thinks, is ‘the depreciation of human labour,” 
- occasioned by the introduction and general use of machinery, 
which has increased, in an almost inconceivable degree, the 
productive powers of man. During the war a demand was 
- created for British manufactures, which could scarcely be sup- 
_ plied even by all the powers of mechanism, added to human 
labour. But ‘ the war demand for the productions of labour 
_ having ceased, markets could no longer be found for them,” and 
~ a “ diminished demand consequently followed.” In this dilem- 
ma, as machinery and human labour could not both be em- 
ployed, and as the former was found considerably cheaper than 
the latter, the use of machinery was continued, and human 
labour was superseded. As the working classes have now no 
adequate means of contending with machinery, Mr. Owen 
argues that one of three results must ensue. 


‘© Ist. The use of mechanism must be greatly diminished ; or 

«¢ ad, Millions of human beings must be starved to permit its 
existence to the present extent; or 

‘«‘ 3d. Advantageous occupation must be found for the poor and 
unemployed working classes ; to whose labour mechanism must be 
rendered subservient, instead ef being applied, as at present, to 
supersede it.” 


The first result, Mr. Owen conceives, would bring ruin to 
the country ; and the third, therefore, remains to be considered. 
In developing his plan for accomplishing this purpose, viz. 
to find advantageous employment for the poor, it is but right 
that we should let our philosopher speak for himself. 


“* Under the existing laws, the unemployed working classes are 
maintained by, and consume part of the property and produce of, 
the wealthy and industrious, while their powers of body and mind 
remain unproductive. They frequently. acquire the bad habits 
which ignorance and idleness never fail to produce; they amalga- 
mate with the regular poor, and beeome a nuisance to society. 

‘* Most of the poor have received bad and vicious habits from 
their parents; and so long as the present treatment continues, those 
bad and vicious habits will be transmitted to their children, and 
through them to succeeding generations. Any plan, then, to 
meliorate their condition, must prévent bad and vicious habits 
trom being taught to their children, and provide the means by which 
ouly good and useful ones may be given to them. 

* ‘The labour of some individuals is far more valuable than that of 
‘ others ; and this arises principally from the training and instruction 
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they receive. Means should, therefore, be devised to give the 
most useful training and instruction to the children of the poor. 

‘¢ The same quantity and quality of labour under one direction, 
will produce a much more valuable result than another. It is neces. 
sary, then, that the labour of the poor should be exerted under 
the best. 

“© One mode of management as to their expenditure, will create 
many more advantages and comforts than another. Such arrange. 
ments should therefore be made in this department as should pro- 
duce the largest benefits at the smallest expense. 

‘¢ Most of the vices and misery of the poor arise from their being 
placed under circumstances, in which their apparent interest and 
apparent duty are opposed to each other; and in consequence of 
their being surrounded by unnecessary temptations, which they had 
not been trained to overcome. It would, therefore, be a immaterial 
improvement in the management of the poor, to place them under 
such circumstances as would obviously unite their real interests and 
duty, and secure them from unnecessary temptation. 

“© Under this view of the subject, any plan for the melioration 
of the poor should combine means to prevent their children from 
acquiring bad habits, aud to give them good ones—to provide useful 
training and instruction for them—to provide proper labour for the 
adults—to direct their labour and expenditure, so as to produce 
the greatest benefits to themselves and society ; and to place them 
under such circumstances as shall remove them from unnecessary 
temptations, and closely unite their interests and duty. 

‘© These advantages cannot be given either to individuals, or 
families separately, or to large congregated numbers. 

“« They can be effectually introduced into practice only under 
arrangements that would unite in one establishment a population of 
from 500 to 1500 persons, averaging about 1000.’’* 


The plan of Mr. Owen is to have a square of buildings 
erected, capable of containing from one thousand to twelve 
hundred persons, and surrounded by about a thousand acres of 
land. Public buildings are to be erected in the centre of the 
square, dividing it into two parallelograms. One of these 
buildings (the central one) to contain a public kitchen, mess- 
rooms, and all the accommodation necessary to economical 
and comfortable cooking and eating. On the right of this 
another building to be erected, the ground-floor of which is to 
form the infant school ; and the other a lecture-room, or place 
of worship. Another building to the left contains a school 
for the older children, and a committee-room on the ground- 








* Reports to the committee of the association for the relief of 
the manufacturing and labouring poor; laid before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the poor laws. 
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oor; above a library, and a room for adults. _The vacant 
“epace is to be inclosed for exercise and recreation. Three 
‘sides of the square are to be lodging-rooms for the married 
poor, and their children under three years of age. The fourth 
“side of dormitories for children above that age. In the centre 
‘of this side of the square, apartments are to be situated for 
' “those who superintend the dormitories ; at one end the infir- 
| mary; and at the other a building for the accommodation 
‘of strangers who may come from a distance to see their friends 
‘and relatives. In the centre of two sides of the squares are 
4 partments for general superiotendants ; and in the third store- 
‘yooms for all the articles required for the use of the establish- 
‘ment. On the outside, and at the back of the houses around 
the square, are gardens, bounded by roads ; immediately beyond 
‘these, on one side, are buildings for mechanical and manufac- 
turing purposes, slaughter-house, &c. ; at the other side offices 
for washing, bleaching, &c.; and at a_ still greater distance 
from the square are farming establishments, with conveniences 
for malting and brewing, corn mills, &c.; around these cul- 
tivated inclosures, pasture lands, &c.; the hedge rows of which 
“are to be planted with fruit-trees. 


SS - ee ed 


_ “ Each lodging room to have two beds, oue for a man and his 
Wife, and the other for two chidren under three years of age; and 
fo be such as will permit them to have many more comforts than 
The dwellings of the poor usually afford. It is intended that the 
@hildren above three years of age should attend the school, eat in 
the mess-room, and sleep in the dormitories; the parents being of 
@ourse permitted to see and converse with them at meals, and all 
@ther proper times: that before they leave school, they shall be well 
structed in all necessary and useful kuowledge ; that every possible 
Means should be adopted to prevent the acquirement of bad habits 
Hom their parents or otherwise; that no pais should be spared to 
M press upon them such habits and dispositions as may be most 
fenducive to their happiness through life, as well as render them 
| “he and valuable members of the community to which they 
Delong, 

~ ‘* ltis proposed, that the women should be employed, in the 
Brst place, in the care of their infants, and in keeping their dwel- 
Mogs inthe best order. Qdly. In cultivating the gardens to raise 
Fesetables for the supply of the public kiteben, Sdly. In atteud- 
5 to such of the branches of the various manufactures as women 
fen well undertake; but not to be empleyed in them more than 
"or five hours in the day. 4thly. In making up clothing for the 
Mivates of the establishment. Sthly. In attending occasionally, 
~ © ‘8 rotation, in the public kitchen, mess-rooms, and dormi- 
Mries; and, when properly instructed, in superintending some 
Pris of the education of the children in thé schools. 
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‘¢ It is proposed, that the elder children should be trained 1, 
assist in gardening and manufacturing, for a portion of the day 
according to their strength ; and that men should be employed 
all of them, in agriculture, and also in manufactures, or som; 
other occupation in the benefit of the establishment.” 


The principle of “ united labour and expenditure,” viz, ; 





Se a 


community of goods, in which every thing goes to a commo — 


stock, is to be one of the governing maxims of the new insti. — 


tution. And Mr. Owen supposes that the poor may, unde — 
this system, be trained to act cordially together; to be mor — 


industrious, and to perform their parts more advantageous|) 


for themselves and society, than when employed by others fy — 
their daily wages, or when working by the piece.” And h — 
contends that ‘if men were placed in a situation where, by — 
moderate occupation, without care or agitation of mind, the — 
would procure the necessaries and comforts of life in abun — 
dance; they might be trained to dispute as little about th — 


division of them as they now do about the commonly attain — 


able productions of nature, such as water; neither would the — 
have a desire to accumulate an unnecessary quantity of th — 


one, any more than they now wish an excess of the other.”* 


The expenses of forming such an establishment is calculate — 


by Mr. Owen as follows. 


‘* Schedule expenses for forming an establishment for twelve hu E 


dred men, women, and children. 
If the land be purchased, 

1200 acres of land, at 30]. per acre .......... 36,000 
Lodging apartments for 1200 persons ........ 17,000 
Three public buildings within the square...... 11,000 
Manufactory, slaughter-house, and washing-house 8,000 
Furnishing kitchen, schools, and dormitories ,. 3,000 
Furnishing 300 lodging rooms, at 8l.each .... 2,400 
Two farming establishments, with corn-mill, malt- 

ing, and brewing appendages ............ 5,000 
Making the interior of the square and the roads 3,000 
Stock for the farm under spade cultivation .... 4,000 
Contingencies and extras ..-ecccesceccesses 6,600 


eae ieee 


96,000 


which being divided by 1200, gives a capital to be advanced of ¥ ~ 
per head ; or, at 5 per cent per ann. 41, each per year. ] 

«¢ Thus, at sosmall an expense as a rental of 4l. per head, ¥ — 
the unemployed poor be put in a condition to maintain themnsell — 


—— : 





* From explanations of Mr. Owen’s plan published in the # 
papers of July 30, and August 3 and 10, 1817. | 
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1 ty and, as may be easily conceived, quickly to repay the capital 
day § Advanced, if thought necessary. | 
ye, 9 <« But if the land be rented, only 60,0001. capital would be 


om | required.” 

% This sum might be raised by individuals, by parishes, by 
Z.i counties, &c.; or ‘* by the nation at large through its govern- 
nou 7 ment.” 


Sti. a . . . 

je | “ The first thing necessary is to raise a sum of money adequate 

ae ; and (or it may b d) to build 

m™ purchase the land (or it may be rented) to build a square, manu- 
“Wifactories, farm-houses, and their appendages, to stock the farm ; 

US WB and provide every thing to put the whole in motion. 


for 4 <* Proper persons must be procured to superintend the various 
dhe departments, until others should be trained in the establishment to 
» } “supply their places, 

the “9 <* The labour of the persons admitted may then be applied to 
ou- “ procure a comfortable support for themselves and their children, 
tth and to repay, as might be required, the capital expended on their 
ain. establishment.” 


“3 We will now take aview of Mr. Owen’s mode of education, 
fe “Has exemplified by him at New Lanark. 
latet 4 ‘‘ It mustbe evident,” says Mr. O. “ to those who have any 


powers of reason yet undestroyed, that man is now taught and 
trained in a theory and practice directly opposed to each other. 

hu “Hence the perpetual inconsistencies, follies, and absurdities, which 
Hevery one can readily discover in his neighbour, without being con- 
‘Wscious that he also possesses similar incongruities. The instruction to 

0 be given in the school, lecture-room,and church, is intended to coun- 













0 eract and remedy this evil ; and to prove the incalculable advantages 
0 which society would derive from the introduction of a theory and 
0 ractice consistent with each other. The uppermost story of the 
0 ew institution is arranged to serve fora school, lecture-room, and 
10 hurch, And these are intended to have a direct influence in form- 
; ng the character of the villagers.” 
) 
0 9 At two years of age, when the children first begin to “run 
0 —9grom their mother’s arms,” they are admitted promiscuously 
)0 nto a play-ground, and the precept which is impressed on the 
— —“@@nind of each infant is, ‘ that he must endeavour to make his 
00 ~~ Mpanions happy.” This precept “is to be renewed and 
of # nforced on his entrance into the school ;” and the first duty 
ri c the teacher is to “ train his pupils to acquire the practice 
a always acting on this principle. 
— “ In addition to the knowledge of the principle and practice 
f the above precept, the boys and girls are to be taught in the 


‘hool to read well, and to understand what they read; to write 
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expeditiously a good legible hand ; and to learn correctly, so that 
they may comprehend and use with facility, the fundamental rule 
of arithmetic. The girls are also to be taught to sew, cut out and 
make up, useful family garments; and after acquiring a su ficient 
knowledge of these, they are to attend in rotation in the public 
kitchen and eating rooms; to learn to prepare wholesome food in 
an economical manner, and to keep a house neat and well arranged,” 

** As soon as the young mind shall be duly prepared for such 
instructions, the master should not allow any opportunity to escape, 
that would enable him to enforce the clear and inseparable connexion 
which exists between the interest and happiness of each individual, 
and the interests and happivess of each other individual. This should 


be the beginuing and end of all his instruction,” 


We have mentioned, that the apartment used for the. school 
is also intended to be a lecture-room ; and at New Lanark ~ 
Mr. Owen proposed lectures should be given, “ during winter, 
three nights in the week, alternately with dancing.” 


‘s Tt is intended that the lectures should be familiar discourses, 
delivered in plain impressive language, to instruct the adult part of 
the community in the most useful practical parts of kuowledge in 
which they are deficient, particularly in the proper method of train- 
ing their children to become rational creatures ; how to expend the 
earnings of their own wages to advantage ; and how to appropriate 
the surplus gains* which will be left to them, in order to createa 
fund which will relieve then from the anxious fear of future want, 
and thus give them, under the many errors of the present systems, 
that rational confidence in their own exertions and good condutt, 
without which, consistency of character or domestic comfort cannot 
be obtained, and ought not to be expected, These lectures may 
be made to convey, in an amusing and agreeable manner, highly 
valuable and substantial information to those who are now the most 
ignorant part of the community ; and by similar means, which a 
a trifling expense may be put into action over the whole kingdon, 
the most imnportant benefits may be given to the ‘labouring classes, 
and through them to the whole mass of society.” 


In these institutions COMPLETE FREEDOM OF OPINION is (0 
be the order of the day. No religious “ sect” is to be favoured 
above another ; nor is any particular religion to be taught in 
preference to another, but each man is to be at liberty to follow 
his own inclination, and to educate his children in his own — 
tenets. And fromthe adoption of his system Mr. Owen ant- — 
eipates the most happy results. 

We believe we have given a fair exposition of the system o 
the philosopher of New Lanark ; and when we say that ther 


ee 








‘¢ * Community of interests is not adopted at New Lanark.” 
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t ate many points on which we differ, we must also confess, that 
. in many things we agree with him. It is but too certain that 
: the poors’ rate is now pressing with a paralysing weight upon 
the energies of society ; and that many of those who contri- 
' bute towards it are nearly reduced to the last extremity them- 


» selves, short of absolute distress. At the same time, we think 
h = that a brighter prospect is arising; and we confidently antici- 
pate that the present year will not be expired ere we shall 
experience a great revolution for the better in the relative situ- 
| @ations of all classes of society. Our opinion is founded upon 
the indications of reviving trade already given in the manu- 
facturing districts ; on the improvement of the revenue; and 
on the calculations which we confidently make of the improved 
| situation of our foreign consumers, resulting from the lapse of 

WF time since the peace, which has enabled them to evolve from 
the depression and difficulties into which the long-continued 
hostilities arising from the French revolution had thrown them. 


y But so far from thinking that returning prosperity will be any 
, argument for “ putting off” the consideration of the momen- 
3 tous question of the poor laws, we consider such a period the 
|. Most proper for turning our attention, and the attention of the 
¢ legislature, tothem. It must be the wish of every lover of his 
a country to avert such a degree of deep distress and privation as 
t, 7 has been feltin this kingdom since the year 1815 ; and no means 
§§ “present themselves likely to be so effectual for this purpose as 
4, 9% putting it in the power of the poor to provide a comfortable sub- 
ot | sistence for themselves and famiiies ; and teaching them habits 
y of economy and virtuous self-denial, which will enable them to 
; @ lay up for an evil day, and to provide, out of the produce of 
a their daily labour, a fund for the calls of sickness and old age. 
», | . We think that a plan for this purpose might be founded on 
s the system of Mr. Owen, and the first step which we should 
By recommend government to adopt, would be the establishment 
0 of a general plan of NATIONAL EDUCATION, combining Mr. 
¢ 9 Uwen’s system of training, with instruction in the duties of 
i) the christian religion, particularly that part of it which is 
yy 4ught in the established church. | We would sanction no sys- 


tem connected with the instruction of the poor, of which reli- 
gion did not form the basis. For it is religion alone which can 
make man a virtuous and good character here, and fit him for 
eternity hereafter. 

Why is it, that in the midst of so many schools for the in- 
struction of the lower classes; why is it that when so many 
thousands of pounds are yearly expended by the charitable and 
humane in educating the children of parents who could not 
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themselves afford to give instruction to their offspring ; why is 
it, we say, that in the midst of these advantages so much vice 
and depravity prevails? The noisy demagogue has a ready | | 
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answer—it is distress, occasioned by the oppression of govern. 
ment. Mr. Owen attributes it to the wrong system pursued 
in instructing children ; and so do we. Though we dissent ~ 
with Mr. Owen, when he says, that the character of manis — 
invariably formed for him, and that he never did, nor ever can, 
form his own, we admit that much of the evil which now 
exists is caused from the prevalence of what is called the libe: 
ral system of education, which, in its eagerness to comprehend | 
all classes of the community, overlooks the primary end of all | 
instruction. ‘The evil arises, not from the character of the 
young tyro being formed on bad principles, but from his being 
sent into the world to form his own, unfortified with what alone 
can keep him in the true path—a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, a reliance upon the mercy of God, to give him his grace, 
to enable him to walk in the way in which he should go, and 
a determination to guide his conduct ly the divine commands, 
as contained in the bible, that best gift of God to man. 4 
We firmly believe that the general extension of education — 
on the ‘liberaly’or latitudinarian, or nothingarian system, ha 
brought more vice into the world than ever resulted from the | _ 
darkest ignorance. The children of the poor have been, and — 
are received into those schools, and taught to read without 
having such a bias given to their young and generally ductile 
minds, as will induce them, out of the immense stores which 
are displayed to their wondering eyes, to choose the good, ant 
reject the evil. The consequence is, that in accordance with 
the bad passions of that ‘‘ deceitful’”’ and desperately wicked’ 
thing, the human heart, they select those works which minister — 
the greatest quantity of evil food to those passions ; and hence | 
the prevalence of insubordination, infidelity, and disloyalty, — 
which now abounds. We are grieved and shocked to find, that ~ 
numbers of churchmen, notwithstanding what has been sect 
and expeienced, still persist in patronizing this baneful sys 
tem, to the neglect of an institution connected with their owl \— 
pre establishment, which, at the same time that it provides for — 
the instruction of the children in the branches of huma — 
knowledge necessary for them to acquire, also provides whats 
of still more importance, the means of their attaining tha 
spiritual knowledge, without which all mere human learning 5 — 


ay 
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vanity and vexation of spirit. <3 


he 


So far from being of opinion that the unlimited freedom 7 
opinion contended for by Mr. Owen would be a good, we think — 
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st would be a great evil. The entertainment of opinion is 
every man’s right ; itis a right of which it is impossible to 
deprive him. But there are many opinions, the free expres- 
sion, the propagating, or the acting upon which, must be re- 
strained. Inthe instruction of children this is particularly 
necessary ; and we enter our decided protest against the doc- 
trines of Mr. Owen on this subject. 

We come next to consider the means of bettering the con- 
dition of adults; and here we see much to praise and much 
to blame in the plan of Mr. Owen. The benevolence which 
dictated the arrangement, and which leads him to anticipate 
the universal happiness which he imagines will flow from 
them, demands our warmest praise. But there are some 
things in the arrangements themselves of which we cannot 
approve. A community of interests, so far from producing 
those benefits anticipated by Mr. Owen, we are convinced 
would operate in a manner completely the reverse. And here 
it is complete theory. Mr. Owen has no foundation for this 
part of his plan in his own experience. For other portions of 
the system he might refer to New Lanark ; but in that colon 
thereis no community of goods. very individual has his 
stated wages, and appropriates them as he pleases. New 
Lanark is not a charity, and therefore it may be said the exam- 
ple in this case is not necessary to be strictly followed. But 
in a charity, where the partakers of it would have to work, and 
to contribute to their own support, as well as to the profit of 
their employers, we certainly think that some distinction ought 
to be made between those who are industrious and active, and 
those who are the reverse ; and that some encouragement ought 
to be afforded tothe former. And with respect to the superior 
means afforded of providing for the aged, the infirm, and the 
orphans, we really think that by means of savings banks this 
provision might quite as eligibly be made. 

An establishment, of which Mr. Owen’s system should form 
the basis, might very eligibly be formed, we think, in a county 
where there is much waste land, by means of an act of parlia- 
ment for generalizing all the poor in such a county, and for 
equalizing the poors’ rate throughout the same, till such a time 
as the establishment should support itself. We would not, 
however, recommend community of goods; but as each indi- 
vidual would have his separate house, let him also have his 
Separate earnings, and his separate establishment. Let him 
devote his earnings to the support of himself and family, and 
be encouraged to place the surplus in a savings bank, where 
it would accumulate for the future benefit of himself or his 
M 2 
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children. Let agriculture, manufactures, and mechanics be 
cultivated ; and then there would be a much better chance of 
success than if the establishment were devoted to any one 
branch by itself. Above all, let not a religious establishment 
be forgotten; and let no encouragement be given to the the- 
ories of Mr. Owen, so revolting to the precepts of christianity, 
and which is not at all connected with his practice. 

We do not feel ourselves called upon now to investigate 
the application of Mr. Owen’s principles to the middle and 
upper classes of society, because we do not think it likely that 
the plan will have any charms for those who can, in their pre- 
sent situation, procure the comforts and conveniences of life, 
We are aware, indeed, that a society is formed amongst the 
working classes of the metropolis, called “ ‘The Co-operative 
and Economical Society,” upon a plan proposed by a Mr. Mu- 
die, at Mitchell’s Assembly Rooms, in August, 1820. This 
gentleman, we believe, is acting for Mr. Owen, whose prin- 
ciples he adopts; which principles he is now advocating ina 
pamphlet ealled the Economist,” published weekly. This 
society is to consist of two hundred and fifty families, who are 
to occupy contiguous dwellings ; to expend their money jointly 
in the purchase of necessaries, and to prepare their food, 
and cleanse their dwellings, with all the advantages to be 
derived from the combination of their means. They are to 
educate their children in the best manner, in large and com- 
modious school-rooms, &c. provided for the purpose. ‘They 
will eat together in a large and commodious hall; and will 
manufacture many of the articles they consume within them- 
selves, besides cultivating a certain portion of ground as gar- 
dens, &c. They will be provided with their own teachers and 
medical attendants, and will have a portion of their leisure — 
hours occupied in proper and becoming amusements, and in 
receiving instruction in various branches of useful knowledge 
within the establishment. 


‘© The vreat majority of the members will, however, continue a 
their present employments—each male member paying one guines 
weekly to the general fund—for which he will receive lodging, food, 
and clothing for bimself and family—education for his children— 
a participation in all the other advantages (useful or agreeable) o 
the association—and his full share of the property or capital which 
the society will rapidly accumulate ; besides being provided fori 
sickness and old age, and being relieved from all anxiety respect 
ing the fate of his offspring—who will be kindly and properly ° 
trained, educated, and provided for, should death deprive the 
of parental protection.” 
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In order to enable these individuals to accomplish this pur- 

se, and in order that the design may not languish for want 
of dwellings for the two hundred and fifty families, it is pro- 
posed, “ that a capital of twelve thousand pounds be raised 
in one hundred pound shares. Any gentleman to take as many 
shares as he thinks proper. The buildings to remain the pro- 
perty of the share-holders, under a trust, or such other arrange- 
ment as the subscribers shall determine at a general meeting, 
and the society to pay arental of 7Z per cent.” ‘This project 
will never be accomplished, and therefore we shall content 
ourselves with barely announcing it to our readers. If, how- 
ever, contrary to our expectations, it should be realised, it will 
afford a practical test for the trial of Mr. Owen’s plan. 

We might here take our leave of Mr. Owen, did we not 
think we should fail in doing him that justice he is so well 
entitled to, if we omitted to notice his establishment at New 
Lanark. We shall therefore make a few extracts from Dr. 
Macnab’s work, descriptive of that manufacturing colony, and 
exemplifying the happiness which is diffused through a popu- 
lation of two thousand five hundred individuals, by the arrange- 
ments there adopted. At the same time expressigg our opinion 
that similar arrangements might be adopted in many other fac- 
tories, and the, happiness and comfort of the poor thereby 
greatly increased. , 

Dr. Macnab, who visited New Lanark to investigate Mr. 
Owen’s improvements on the spot, has not given an account 
of the establishment in his own words, but has copied from 
other tourists, believing that such corroborative testimony will 
have more weight with the reader, as he “ can give his hearty 
concurrence to the truth and accuracy of it.” The first ac- 
count which we have, therefore, of New Lanark, is taken from 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia; and the perusal of it 
cannot fail to interest the philanthropic reader. 


“ New Lanark is a well built and populous village of Lanark- 
shire, situated in a romantic, picturesque situation onthe falls of 
the Clyde. It owes its erection to an extensive manufactory of 
cotton yarn, which was begun here by the late David Dale, Esq. 
in 1784, It now consists of four mills which are nearly adjoining, 
and are from 150 to 160 feet in length, by from 30 to 40 feet wide, 
and seven stories high. To supply these works families were 
invited from a distance, and many children were procured from 
some of the charitable institutions of Edinburgh. The whole of 
the extensive mechanism which these buildings contain is impelled 
by the waters of the Clyde ; the number of spindles now at work, for 
the manufacture of what is called water twist, being about 28,000, 
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besides the mule spindles, which form a large proportion of the | j 


spinning here. 
«¢ The houses in the village are built after a regular plan, and 
of a construction not inelegant: they stand on the face of a 


ba 
| a 


declivity above the works, and are formed into regularand well. | — 


paved streets, containing a population of 2400, all supported by 


the manufactory ; and of whom, excluding those who are too young 
to work (children not being admitted into these mills till the age of 
ten,) and those engaged in domestic occupations, or such as are 
infirm through age or otherwise, 1600 or 1700 are actually employ- 
ed. Their time of working is ten hours and a half in the day. 

‘¢ As the principal proprietor and sole manager of this establish- 
ment, Mr. Owen, has been engaged during a period of many years, 
in endeavouring to meliorate the condition of the working classes, 
it is hoped that a short account of the excellent moral and economi- 
cal arrangements which have taken effect, or are in progress here, 
will not be unworthy of insertion. The institution for education 
may be first described,—The building, which is centrically placed, 
and forms an ornamental part of the village, is 145 feet long by 
45 broad, and of three stories in height, having a considerable 
inclosed area or play-ground in front: the ground floor being 
unconnected with the purposes of the institution, is entered from 
behind ; the first story in front is divided into three apartments, 
the other into two, the largest of which is fitted up so as to serve 
also as a general lecture-room or chapel; and being provided with 
a gallery, accommodates 1000 or 1200 persons. The day-school is 
composed of children between the ages of two and ten, to the 


number of about 360, who are divided into five classes, correspond- | 
ing with the number of apartments in the institution: the youngest | 
or infant class under the age of five, are of course occupied only  % 


in those amusements which are suitable to their age, playing about 
in the area before the school when the weather admits it, under the 
charge of a male and female superintendant, and whose principal 
office it is to encourage amongst then: habits and feelings of good- 
will and affection towards each other. 

“* The remaining four classes are taught, besides the usual 
branches of elementary learning, music, vocal and instrumental, 
dancing, and the military exercise, The girls are taught sewing 
and knitting ; and when the further contemplated arrangements 
are completed, the boys will be instructed in gardening and agricul- 
ture, and the girls will attend in rotation at the public kitchen, in 
order to acquire some knowledge of domestic economy, The 
masters of the different classes are particularly instructed to make 
a well directed kindness instead of force and severity, the instrument 
of exacting from the scholars due obedience to the regulation of 
the school; and experience has in this instance proved that 3 
system, combining amusement with instruction, and conducted 


under such influence, exonerates the master from all the difficulties 


which usually attach to his office. 
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«© In the evening the institution is opened to the young people, 
who are employed in the manufactory during the day, when they 
are occupied for two hours, to the number of 3 or 400 in improving 
themselves in the different branches of learning and in amusements, 
of which dancing and music form a principal part. There is a 
concert once a week at the institution, assisted by the village in- 
strumental band ; and on these evenings, as well as on every other 
occasion, the place is open of course to the visits of the older in- 
habitants, and of all respectable persons in the neighbourhood. 

«© The next object of our notice is the building lately erected 
for a public kitchen: it is of considerable dimensions, being about 
150 feet in length by 45 broad, and three stories in height. The 
ground floor comprises two spacious kitchens, a bakehouse, store- 
rooms, and superintendants’ apartments. The upper stories are 
divided each into two equal apartments, those on the first being 
designed for eating-rooms, and the two above for lecture and read- 
ing rooms, &c.; to be open to the older class of villagers. The 
obvious effect of such an establishment, besides many accompany— 
ing advantages, is to diminish the expense, while it multiplies the 
comforts of living, to the inhabitants in general, by the economy 
of fuel and attendance, and by the cheaper and more nutritious 
preparation of food which may be thus attained. 

“ There has long been granted to each househo!der at New 
Lanark a portion of garden: ground to cultivate ; but im order to 
increase the supply of vegetable food, a new public garden has 
been laid out by the company, which is to extend to seven or eight 
acres. It is surrounded by a belt of planting and a spacious walk 
for the recreation of the work people. This promenade and others 
formed for that purpose to which they have access, commanding, in 
every direction, diversified views of a beautiful country, may comprise 
7) au extent of probably not less than two miles ; and in consequence 
+» of the limited hours of labour which prevail at this manufactory, 
they are thus enabled to partake of that exercise in the open air 
which the nature of their employment renders absolutely necessary 
for a moderate degree of health and happiness. 

‘* The inhabitants here, in addition to these conveniences, are 
supplied with provisions, clothing, and every necessary, of a good 
~® quality and at a reasonnble rate, at the store which has been long 
> éstablished by the company, and conducted under regulations to 
induce, as far as possible, a provident expenditure of their earn- 
ing. Pot-houses, and all their injurious consequences, have long 
been banished from the place. A fund for the maintenance of the 
sick and superannuated, is supported by a contribution of one-six- 
lieth part of their wages; and a surgeon, paid by the company, 
resides at the village. Many other regulations and arrangements 
besides these exist at this establishment, which our limits will not 
allow us to specify : suffice it to say that these have produced, as 
far as they hitherto have had time to operate (according to the infor- 
mation of the writer of this article,) all the effects which the pro- 
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prietors could wish or expect, both with respect to the mercantile | ~ 


interests of the concern and the moral condition of the people. 
but although the latter enjoy a large share of the comforts of life, 
when their situation is brought into comparison with many others, 
yet it is the decided opinion of the principal proprietor, Mr. Owen, 
that manufactures, when they constitute the exclusive employment 
of a population, cannot by any possible arrangement be made 


compatible with the possession of that degree of health and hapyi- | 
ness to which human beings are entitled; and that this object can | 
only be obtained uuder a system combining manufacturing with 


agricultural labour, and of which the latter is the basis.” 


In addition to the above account we shall lay before our | 
readers a few extracts from the journal of a gentleman who | 


was one of a deputation sent by the town of Leeds, in the 
autumn of 1819, to examine Mr. Owen’s establishment, and 
the principles on which his plan is founded. Dr. Macnab has 
published this journal in his work, and says that the details are 
perfectly correct. As we have the pleasure of being personally 
acquainted with this gentleman, we can add our testimony to 


the Doctor’s, as we are certain every reliance can be placed 


upon the accuracy of the following extracts. 


The deputation, which consisted of three gentlemen, took | 
lodgings at Lanark on their arrival, and then proceeded to visit | 


Mr. Owen. 


“¢ In going down from the Old Town, we met a person who had | 


been employed under Mr, Owen 20 years, his answers to our gues 
tions corroborated Mr. Owen’s representatious respecting the superior | 
comforts of the place. Mr. Owen senta servant with us to our) 


Inn, During the walk we questioned him, and found that he also | 


had been 20 years in Mr. Owen’s employ. He entered it with only | 
ten shillings and sixpense ; he has now a wife and eleven children, 
five of whom are employed at the works, the two eldest at thirty: 
two shillings per month, thetwo next at twenty-four shillings, aud 
the youngest at eight shillings. The remaining six children ar 
under ten years of age. He is quite comfortable and happy with his 
heavy charge, and has no fear of the consequences even of a further 
increase to his family : his children are well instructed in learning, 
in their religious duties, and in good manners. He has a comfort: 
able habitation and good furniture, which he invited me to inspect 
During asickuess of one of Ins children of four months’ duration, 
it had the best medical attendance and advice gratis. The instruc 
tion of his children cost him only three pence per mouth ; including 
books, slates, pencils, &c.”’ 


The deputation being at New Lanark on a Sunday, the fol | 
lowing account of the manner in which that day is spent lY 
the population, will, we have no doubt, prove acceptable. | 
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. & The school for the children of two or four years old, was our 
first object, and a more pleasing sight to the philanthropist is not 
to be found, from Johnny Groat’s house to the Land’s End, The 
glow of health, of innocent pleasure, and unabashed childish 
freedom, mantled on their pretty countenances. This melting 
sight gave me a pleasure which amply repaid the toils of the journey. 
We then went into the upper school—a school for cleanliness, 
utility, and neatness, I should suppose not surpassed in the kingdom : 
they were just commencing, which was by singing a psalm : then the 
master went to prayer, and afterwards read a chapter. The boys 
and girls, placed on opposite sides of the room, then read in the 
New Testament ; a boy read three verses, then a girl three, then a 
different boy other three, thena girl, and so on alternately. In 
another part of the room, the catechiser was hearing the boys and 
cirls the assembly’s catechism. Old Lanark is improving in morals 
from its proximity to Mr. Owen’s establishment, as any child who 
is willing to walk down from the Old Town to the New, may have 
instruction gratis, After viewing the schools, Sir W. De Cres- 
pigny, who is here on the same errand with ourselves, an intelligent 
Miss Ross from Edinburgh, Mr. Owen, part of his family, and 
ourselves, went to worship in one of the chapels. The people 
seemed devout, and the service was conducted with the greatest 
decorum and rationality.” 


The eloquent writer gives an animating description of the 
return of the inhabitants from the Old Town, where they had 


4 been to attend a place of worship, which we must omit to 


make room for an account of another visit to the schools, 
which will be read with great interest. 


‘** From the play ground we entereda large room for the purpose 
of play and amusement, when the weather will not permit them 
[the children] to be out of doors, Here the most unrestrained 
liberty is given for noise or ansusement. On each side of the room are 
schools for this class of the children, whose ages are two years old 
to six. Some are taken to the upper school at so early a period as 
four years, having attained the learning necessary for their advance- 
meat. From these schools we went up into the large room for 
dancing, marching, &e, Six boys, in highland plaids and caps, 
entered playing ou the fife a quick march, until all the boys and 
girls (for girls march here) entered the room, They were followed 
by other six fifers. The whole as they entered formed a square. 
After this the word of command is given, right face, left face, 
&e. They then pass in review, marching round the room in slow 
aud quick time, After marching the boys and girls destined to 
sing, at the word of command, run in a kind of dance and form 
two lines inthe centre of the square. They then sung, accompanied 
by a clarionet, * When first this humble roof I knew.’ * The 
Birks of Aberfeldi’ © The banks and braes of bonnie Doon,’ 


‘ j 
Auld lange syne,’’’ 
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There were fifty singers. After this they again formed a 
square, and the word of command being given to the dancers, 
they immediately came into the centre, as the singers had 
done. ‘Two or three dances were then given in a style which 
would not have disgraced some of ourassemblies. ‘These inte- 
resting beings were all bare-foot, but gracefulness was in their 
steps. The tear many a time startled from my eyes during 
the exhibition of this innocent and heart-cheering scene. 


«* Next we entered the large school, which is on the same floor, 
and is capable of holding four hundred writers and accompters. 
There isa pulpit at one end. It is neatly galleried and will hold 
a population of 1200. There were boys and girls from four to 
twelve years old, busily employed in reading, writing, accounts, 
plain sewing, marking, &c. The greatest regularity and decorum 
prevailed. We heard children of four years old read well in the 
Testament ; others of five read, and that well, historical pieces 
from various authors. The writers and counters were industrious, 
the writing was in good style; and the ladies who were with us 
said the sewing and marking were very good. We then went and 
stood in a gallery in the room where the singers, &c, had been, and 
saw below usa professional man from Edinburgh, teaching four 
barefoot girls and four boys, the different steps, bows, curtseys, 
and dancing. It was delightful to see the gracefulness and ease 
with which these rustic sons and daughters of the working classes, 
made the obeisance compliment, or tripped on the light fantastic 
toe. They have two violin players who are also professional men.”’ 


Our readers will perhaps think that such amusements as the 
above are not necessary for the children of working people, 
and may smile at the idea of a professional dancing master 
being engaged to teach these little barefooted urchins to dance. 
But Mr. Owen’s principle is a correct one, that man must have 
recreation, and that it is better to provide him with innocent 
amusement than leave him to seek his own entertainment in 
the destructive pursuits of drinking, gambling, &c. The 
good effects of his system are certainly apparent at New La- 
nark ; and under the auspices, and through the benevolent 
perseverance of the gentleman from whose journal we have 
made the above extracts, (who has ever been a most unwearied 
and indefatigable benefactor of the poor,) it has been intro- 
duced into the schools connected with the Leeds Workhouse ; 
and, as far as the experiment has yet been tried, it has been 
successful, 

It might also be supposed, that the promiscuous intercourse 
of the children and adults of both sexes would have a bad 
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moral tendency. The following passage, however, from the 
same journal, will prove that this 1s not the case. 


“* The following statement of the number of illegitimate children 
born at New Lanark, from 1810 to the present time (1819,) places 
the moral character of the inhabitants in a most favourable light. 
Nearly all the children were born to fathers not belonging to the 
establishment, but residing in the surrounding country. In 1815 
two of the children were to French officers, 

Children. 
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We shall here bring this article to a close, recommending 
to the imitation of our readers Mr. Owen’s practice, but warn- 
ing them and him of the consequences of some parts of his 
theory. 





i. 





Narrative of a Journey into Persia, in the suite of the Russian 
Embassy, in the Year 1817. By Moritz Von Kotzebue, Cap- 
tain of the Staff in the Russian army, Knight of the Order 
of St. Wladimir of Russia, and of the Persian order of the 
Sun and Lion. Pp. 328. Longman and Co, 


Tuis is a very entertaining little work, which has lain by us 
longer than we intended. Its author, we are told in the pre- 
face, * is the young officer whose name was some years ago 
introduced to the notice of the public by a narrative of his 
captivity in France. Since his return from ‘Persia he has been 
residing in Grusia, where he is employed on a survey of that 
province.” He professes that he has no intention to offer “a 
description of Persia, in imitation of the works of such prede- 
cessors as Chardin and Malcolm,” and solicits indulgence to 
“ the artless, perhaps rather unpolished style of a seaman and 
a soldier, whose time, from his early youth, has been actively 
spent in the duties of both these professions.” That indui- 
gence we are quite disposed to grant ; forin truth we have been 
more pleased with the naivete of the narrative, than offended 
by any occasional! deviation from the rigid laws of grammatical 
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propriety. We must also add, that the translator appears to 
have executed his task very faithfully, and to have given the 
spirit of the author’s remarks, as well as the details of the 
movements of the embassy, with great fidelity. 

It was early in June, 1814, when Captain Kotzebue was 
summoned from Charkrow, where he had resided with his 
friend Adjutant-General Baron Korff, to St. Petersburgh. On 
his arrival he was informed that he was to accompany General 
Jermoloff on his embassy to Persia; and, with another of his 
friends, he was ordered to devote the interval which would 
elapse before his departure to the perfecting himself in astro- 
nomical studies. On the 17th of August he left St. Peters- 
burgh for Moscow, the members of the embassy having all 
obtained leave to travel as they pleased, provided they assem- 
bled at Tiflis in the month of November. The author does not 
say much of Moscow, but that little will be interesting to an 


English reader. 


Although born in Russia, and although I had travelled in 
several of its provinces, I had not hitherto had an opportunity of 
seeing Moscow, Notwithstanding the dreadful conflagration, the 
city has lost nothing of its magnitude, Many of the palaces still 
bear marks of the fire. I apprehend there are no where so many 
splendid edifices, although every thing is heaped together in the 
greatest confusion. Palaces are surrounded by wretched hovels, 
and the avenues to magnificent bridges are varrow and dangerous 
foot-paths, But I must confess that an air of grandeur reigns over 
the whole, and that the confusion itself is interesting. “The empe- 
ror has promised the inhabitants that he will pass the next year at 
Moscow ; his presence will stimulate their activity, and I hope that 
the great pillar which was to bave been formed out of the captured 
gunsof the enemy, and which | looked for in vain, will be erected 
at last.” 


The following particulars of the Cossacks will be interest- 
ing. 

«© The Cossacks disdain to engage in agricultural pursuits, for 
they fiud it both more agreeable and more convenient to draw their 
means of support from the breeding of cattle, from fishing, and 
from trade. This may be the reason why there is not a green 
field, a tree, or a single plantation to relieve the eye of the weary 
traveller, Surrounded by endless wastes, he sees nothing but the 
wipaltes of the road that he pursues. 

‘ The town of Nowotseherkask, the residence of the Hetman 
Platoff, begins to ong a stately appearance ; but on the least 
rain, the whole place swims in mud, Their dwelliug-houses 
are punctiliously neat. Cleanliness is properly one of the 
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religious observances of a sect called Roskolnicks, to which most 
Cossacks belong. W heu a Russian has resided amongst them, the 
apartment which he occupied, the utensils which he used, in short 
every think that he touched, must undergo scouring and fumiga- 
tion, and the priests consecrate anew the polluted objects. Should 
tobacco have been smoked, all these proceedings must be repeated 
several times; nav, a very devout sectary would even rebuild his 
house. In every dwelling there is a press with a glass door, 
through which may be seen silver spouts of every size and fashion, 
goblets from all quarters of the world, still displaying heraldic 
achievements, knives and forks, and an infinite variety of other 
articles ; but the good Cossacks have fought bravely, and they may 
well be forgiven for having indulged their taste for antiquities,” 


Civilization is yet at a very low ebb in this part of Russia. 
Beyond the river Kuba, in the Caucassian government, the 
country is inhabited by bands of robbers, called the ‘Tserkesses, 
the Kabardins, &c. It is unsafe to travel without a guard of 
Cossacks, who are ready, at every stage, to attend travellers. 
These tribes of savages frequently solicit the friendship of the 
Russians, and give hostages as pledges of their fidelity. ‘They 
soon, however, forget their amicable promises, and seize the 
first opportunity of plundering. 


“* They mostly attend to the breeding of cattle, fishing, and 
hunting in all its branches. Agriculture, which is not very com- 
patible with their habits, little en; gages their attention. The labo- 
rious Offices of life are all performed by the women; the men are 
ashamed of working ; they are held in estimation by their tribes in 
proportion to the Si lerber of robberies and murders which they 
may have committed. In order to increase the interest which may 
be felt for these amiable savages, I must add that they never scruple 
to murder each other. T hey consider sanguinary revenge a most 
sacred duty, which must never be neglected ; and the first murder 
that was committed among their ancestors will be revenged from 
age to age by one tribe upon the other. Although the offended 
and the offending families know each other perfectly well, their 
revenge is never exercised but in a treacherous manner, either 
in a forest, or in some other place, where there are no witnesses. 
It therefore not unfrequently happens that many years elapse before 
the injured party succeeds in sacrificing his victim, But from that 
moment he returns to his home in triumph, and it now becomes the 
duty of the other family to seek revenge. If the perpetrator of 
the murder die, his next relation knows that it will be revenged on 
him. They behave in the same manner to the Russians, If, 
during a skirmish, a mountaineer be killed, his next relation does 
not rest until he obtains the head of a Russian; but should any 
one of his companions, in the mean time, succeed in catching the 
identical offender, he sells him ata dear price to the other, who gluts 
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his ferocity in the slow murder of his unfortunate victiin. What 
a people to disgrace the ranks of mankind! Thanks, however, to 
Providence, (and the Turks, who occasiona!ly send them the 
plague) there is some check to the extension of these noxious weeds. 
If the Russian government would dishonourably render themselves 
guilty of that negligence which characterises the proceedings of 
the Ottoman administration, a good plague would exterminate at 
once this brood of vipers ; but the only punishment which is in- 
flicted upon them, is an occasional military expedition into the 
mountains, to destroy their houses, and drive away their cattle. 
‘Too cowardly to defend their dwellings when attacked, they run 
into the mountaius, pray forgiveness, deliver hostages, and make 
promises which they never keep.” 

‘ There is another people surpassing the Kabardins, the Tser- 
kesses, and generally all the mountain tribes, in the virtues which I 
have described. I allude to the Ishetshenkes, who inhabit an inac- 
cessible part of the Caucasus, and endanger the security of our 
military road, They were formerly tributary to the Kabardins, 
but are vow independent, and excel their ancient masters in the 
arts of depredation.”’ 


The “ only punishment” inflicted upon these barbarians by 
the Russians is, we think, the least likely of any to effect their 
civilization. Kind treatment, and instruction in the duties of 
christianity, and in the social relations of life, would have an 
infinitely better effect than an occasional military expedition 
into the mountains, to destroy their houses, and drive away 
their cattle. Such a procedure can only serve to nourish in 
their breasts those sentiments of hatred and revenge, which it 
ought to be the policy of their rulers to obliterate. Many of 
our readers will probably be surprised to find, that any of the 
subjects of the autocrat of the north should approach so nearly 
to the state of the savage inhabitants of the antarctic circle. 
But we have no doubt they will think with us, that military 
expeditions will never reclaim them from their evil habits ; 
and we are surprised that the magnanimous Alexander has not 
adopted the more lenient measures of persuasion and kind 
treatment, as harshness, it appears, has completely failed. 

The author gives some affecting details of the plague, which 
is very prevalent in the Caucasian government, and also in 
Grusia.. When this malady visits a town, “ Nobody is seen 
in the streets, except criminals, who, clothed inoil-skin cloaks, 
drag the dead bodies, by means of long tongs, out of the town, 
tothrow them into one common pit. The inhabitants anxi- 
ously enquire from their windows after their friends and 
acquaintance. Such a one, is the reply, lies already in the 
grave ; another has fallen tll yesterday ; every one thinks that 
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his own turn will come to-morrow.” This afflicting dispensa- 
tion is frequently occasioned by the habits of the countries in 
which it is prevalent, and proper precautions might greatly alle- 
viate, if not wholly remove it. 

The road to ‘Tiflis lay through a country where the modern 
improvements in the art of road making had not made much 
progress. Atone place the route “ bordered on one side ona 
stupendous precipice, filled by the Terek, whose noise drowned 
every syllable that was spoken, and on the other skirted by 
granitic masses, of which parts hung frequently over their 
heads.” ‘ Atonetime it required fifty soldiers to draw the 
carriage up a steep, at another it rolls down and pitches with 
the most dangerous velocity.” The embassy was frequently 
worn out with fatigue before they attained a resting place 
where they could take rest and refreshment. They at length 
reached Tiflis, where all the members of the embassy gradually 
assembled, and whilst they remained they spent their time very 
pleasantly. 

Grusia, the province in which Tiflis is situated, is a portion 
of the government of Georgia, situated in the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, between the Euxine and the Caspian seas. 
It has been several times ravaged by the Turks and Persians, 
on account of the inhabitants being christians; and the ty- 
ranny of the nobles was, under its ancient government, also 
unlimited. Since it has been under the protection of Russia, 
the country has become ‘“ more afHuent than it was at any for- 
mer period. Property is protected, taxation is milder, and 
bears more equally on all ranks ; the prince and the peasant 
are equal in the eye of the law ; the people bless Alexander,”’ 
The people used also to indulge in some very sanguinary 
amusements, which have been by degrees supplanted, and 
others introduced in their stead. The city of Tiflis has. lately 
been much improved ; and the author says, 


‘© If this rage for improvement should continue a few years, Tiflis 
will be a handsome town. The warm baths there are excellent; 
and if they were more conveniently arranged, one might feel 
tempted to pass the whole day there in imitation of the inhabitants 
who spend ali Saturday in the baths. They carry pipes, wines, 
cheese, and guitars to the bathing rooms, and make themselves 
exceedingly happy throughout the day. The women dothe same, 
only they bestow more attention on their persons: they dye their 
hair and eyebrows black, and their nails red. They paint their 
faces white and black, and then look like our dolls at a Christmas 
puppet show. They walk out shrouded in black veils, and allow 
but little of their person to be seen except their black eyebrows, 
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which they are rather fond of showing. Formerly, when any of 
the women saw a Russian coming at a distance and they could not 
go out of his way on account of the narrowness of the streets, they 
used to stand with their faces to the wall until the dangerous man 
had passed ; but waggish officers soon taught them to leave off this 
bad habit. When they met the ladies, they used like them to 
hold their hankerchiefs to their faces, and like them turn to the 
wall. Both parties then stood in this way for several miuutes, 
laughing, and undecided which should give way to the other, until 
tired of the thing, they bowed and went on. So far from there 
being any such reserve at present on the part of the women, there 
is on the contrary, some risk of being run over by them.” 


The author must allude to the single women, as he informs 
us that * the only diversion which the men allow their wives 
is that of breathing the fresh air every Sunday and holiday on 
the tops of the houses ; and if several of them thus meet, they 
dance together to the tune of the tambourine.” 

On the 17th of April, 1817, the embassy departed from Tiflis, 
after having partaken of a splendid farewell dinner at Major 
General Prince Kutusoff’s, amidst the ringing of bells and 
accompanied by the population of the whole town. On the 
3Uth they entered the Persian territory, having been met by 
Asker Chan, formerly ambassador at Paris, who was memandar 
to the embassy, and who was accompanied by several thou- 
sand horsemen, 


“« As we proceeded the Persians performed, according to custom, 
various evolutions of cavalry ; which consisted in skirmishing, pur- 
suing, attacking each other with the lauce, and similar manceuvres, 
which, however, were not meant to divert us, but were intended as 
distinguished honours. In this manner we at last reached Taline, 
where the first prospect opened to our view. The plain of the 
provirice of Erivan lay exteuded before us, bounded by the river 
Araxes: the two mountains of Ararat rose in the blue horizon in 
colossal majesty. Youthful imaginations ever exercise a lively in- 
fluence on the imagination: the sight of Mount Ararat instantly 
recalled to our minds the history of Noah’s Ark resting on its 
summit, and of the animals walking forth in couples from this 
very point to distribute themselves over the earth. With what 
fervour must he have returned thanks to God for his wonderful 
preservation, when he descended from this high mountain into the 
plain where he was to settle. A spot is still shewn where Noah is 
said to have planted the first vine. Times have altogether changed : 
after many fruitless attempts, it has been found impossible to 
ascend more than half way up the mountain; it is there covered 
with eternal snow, and tapers to the form of a sugar loaf. Onthe 
summits there is a spot which is said never to have been covered 
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with snow : some pious christians maintain that it is the Ark itself ; 
others, less devout, assert that it is only the place where the Ark 
rested,” 


The splendid convent of Jatshmiasiu, the residence of the 
Armenian patriarchs, is situated in the plains of Erivan ; here, 
at a splendid supper, our travellers were regaled with such 
wine as convinced them that Noah must have planted the first 
vineyard here. ‘his convent possesses large treasures, but is 
terribly plundered by the governor of the province of Erivan. 

At Erivan, “ on the approach of the ambassador, the troops 
presented arms, the drums beat, and fifes played the English 
national air of God save the King.” ‘* Welcome in Persia, 
thou old acquaintance,” exclaimed our author; and it must 
be highly gratifying to our national pride to find that the 
anthem we so highly prize is used upon occasions of triumph 
in the distant regions of Persia. 

At Erivan the embassy dined with the sardar, or governor, 
and our readers will probably be amused with the following 
description of a Persian feast. 


“* After we had been seated, kallions* were brouglit in, anda 
small table, covered with sherbet and coufectionary, was placed 
before each of us. I have already mentioned that the latter of these 
articles is prepared with the fat of mutton; it may therefore rea- 
dily be conceived with what appetite we tasted it, particularly 
before dinner. None of us could summon up resolution enough 
fairly to eat a particle of it, and it was therefore immediately car- 
ried away. A number of attendants then appeared with white table 
cloths of Indian manufacture, here and there ornamented with 
flowers, Appropriate sentences in the Persian language were 
printed in black letters on the corners, For instance, * All that is 
presented to you of fruits and food hereupon is good, and is offered 
to you with geod will.’ But there came, in truth, so mach from 
this good will, that a thousand persons might fully have satisfied 
their appetite with it. I shall only mention the things on the 
table which stood opposite to Dr. Muller and myself. From these 
some idea may be formed of the other dishes. First, a large pan- 
cake, which not only covered the whole table, but hung over it on 
all sides nearly half a yard deep. I+ is called Tohusek, and it 
serves ithe Persians both for bread aud napkin; theu the half of a 
sheep, the leg of aa ox, two dishes filled with various roasted 
meats, five. dishes of ragouts sprinkled with satirou, two dishes, of 
boiled ice, two of boiled fowls, two of roasted fowls, two roast ed 
geese, two dishes of fish, two bowls of sour milk, a large quantity 





«¢ * Glass pipes, by which the smoke is passed through water 
and cooled before it comes into the mouth.” 
No. 275, Vol. 60, April, 1821. N 
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of sherbet, and four jars of wine; but with all these there was nei- 
ther kuife, fork, nor spoon. One dish was piled upon another with 
such rapidity, that Dr, Muller and myself suddeuly found our- 
selves stationed behind a meat intrenchment, which excluded all 
view of the court, and only allowed usa peep at our friends oppo- 
site through the interstices of the multiplied dishes. 

‘© Through one of the openings I endeavoured to ebserve what 
the Sardar was doing. With his left hand resting on his dagger, 
for the Persians never eat with the left hand, he gravely stretched 
out his right into a dish of greasy rice, of which he kneaded a small 
portion with three fingers, and conveyed it into his mouth with 
great address, seldom soiling either his beard or mustaches. After 
repeating this operation several times, he broke a piece of the enor- 
mous pancake, and having wiped his fingers with it, swallowed it 
withan air of placid satisfaction. He in the same manner poked 
intoa variety of dishes which he fancied, and at last seized a goblet 
of sherbet, and drinking it off, smiled around upon his wondering 
guests, Scarcely one of the party had tasted any of the dishes, 
from the impossibility of getting at them ; for not one of them 
could have been removed from the middle without demolishing the 
structure of the whole. The signal for clearing the tables was at 
length given, and the attendants, as well as the gentlemen who 
were standing outside, and anxiously looking on, must have consi- 
dered us all to have been personages of great distinction ; as it is 
the custom in Persia, on state occasions, that persons should ab- 
stain from indulging in the pleasures of the table, in proportion to 
the superiority of their rank, The removing of the dishes occa- 
sioned some curious scenes ; the dish of ragouts could not be sepa- 
rated from the plate of sour cream upon which it so conveniently 
reposed ; the butter had entered into close alliance with the pan- 
cake; and the fish would not dissolve partnership with the roasted 
fowls. Force, however, succeeded at last in effecting the desired 
separation, and the eatables were delivered up to the persons wait- 
ing outside. {tis the custom in Persia to give the remains of a 
feast to the attendants, or such persons as may happen to be in the 
way ; often, also, to the gaping populace. Thusin ag reat house, 
where they daily eook and waste treble the quantity of what is 
consumed by the whole of its inmates, the leavings are consigned 
to the hungry amateurs.” 


We think our countrymen would not be very willing to 
exchange the comforts of an English entertainment for the 
magnificence of a Persian feast. ‘The Russians were not very 
well pleased with their fare; for they returned home, after 
having various amusements exhibited to entertain them, with 
their ears well filled, and their stomachs empty,—to dinner ! 

The author gives the following particulars respecting Erivan. 


‘© Erivan is an Armenian word, which signifies ‘ he that ap- 
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peared, or that was seen,’’ which refers to the tradition, that this 
was the first place seeu by Noah on descending from Ararat. The 
mountain is at a distance of ten versts, The town is not, upon 
the whole, without some handsome situations; but the buildings 
are little seen, being mostly situated behind gardens. Two rivers 
fiow in the vicinity ; one, the Langa, the other is called Koerbulak, 
(twenty arms.) ‘The first issues from the lake of Erivan, traverses 
the yvreater part of Armenia, and unites itself with the Araxes, 
net far from the Caspian sea, The history of Persia is silent as te 
the origin of the town; aud on that account the inhabitants pre- 
sume to assert that it isthe most ancient city in the world, and that 
Noah settled here after the deluge. Inthe year 1582 the Turks 
conquered Erivan, and during the reign of Murad, or Amurad the 
Third, built there a fortress, which is still standing, and lies within 
cannon-shot of the place. In the year 1604 it was reconquered 
by the Persians, under the Shah Abbas, whe enlarged the fortifica- 
tions. Eleven years afterwards its earthen walls resisted, during 
four months, the attacks of the Turks, who were obliged to aban- 
don the siege. After the death of Abbas the Great, Erivan was 
again besieged and conquered by the Turks, but it was afterwards 
wrested from them by Soso, in the year 1635, during the reigu of 
the Saltau Amurad the F ourth, and the whole garrison was put to 
the sword. It fell again into the hands of the Turks in 1721, du- 
ring the troubles excited by the house of Sosi ; but the celebrated 
Shah Nadir reconquered it in the year 1734. The Czar Heraclius 
took advantave of the troubles which distracted Persia after the 
death of Tamassa, aud captured Erivan, but lost it soon afterwards, 
tovether with his whele empire ; and finally the Russians, under 
Count Gudowitsch, attempted to tuke the place, but were de- 
feated.’ 


On the 15th of May the embassy entirely lost sight of Mount 
Ararat, and on the 1Yth arrived at Tauris, the ancient capital 
of the Empire, and now the residence of Abbas Mirza, the se- 
cond, but favourite son of the Shah, and whom he means to 
succeed him on the throne of Persia. Abbas Mirza is repre- 
sented as a most enlightened and amiable prince. Assisted 
by able English officers, he has introduced many reforms into 
the army and the state ; and the English are represented as 
being highly favoured at the court. ‘The army is clothed in 
English cloth, and armed with English musquets and sabres, 

On the arrival of the embassy at ‘Tauris it was announced, 
that, on account of the heat of the weather, it was the king’s 
intention to grant an audience at his country residence of Sul- 
tanie. This castle stands on a height, and looks like any thing 
but the summer residence of a king. Bebind the castle lies a 
village of the same name; on the left stands a large magnifi- 


cent metshet, surrounded by the ancient ruins of the town of 
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Sultanie. Owing to the grand feast of Ramasan, and the de- 
tails occasioned by the astrologers, who would not permit the 
king to enter Sultanie till the lucky day which they had se- 
lected, the embassy were not gratified with the sight of the 
king till the 19th of July, when he arrived at Sultanie. 


“© On the arrival of the king at the castle a eamel was slaugh- 
tered, according to the custom of Persia. When he dismounted 
from his horse a volley was fired from five hundred small field- 
pieces, and the head of the camel was laid at his feet. He imme- 
diately came forward in the open hall of the palace, and upon 
seating himself, the artillery was again discharged. In consequence 
of his arrival at Sultanie, the whole surrounding country was co- 
vered with a vast encampment, the tents being so much crowded 


that only three or four outlets were left in it.’ 


The 3 ist of July was the day fixed on by the king to grant 
the first audience. The embassy was received by his Majesty 
in his tent, in which chairs covered with red velvet had been 
expressly placed for their use. A letter from the Emperor of 
Russia was presented to the king, who expressed great pleasure 
in receiving it; and his desire to cultivate the friendship of 
the Emperor. A few days after, the king inspected the pre- 
sents which were forwarded by the Emperor to his Majesty. 
They consisted of 


«‘ A large complete service of cut glass; a service of the finest 
porcelain, from the manufactory of St. Petersburgh, adorned with 
paintings of the costumes of all the different nations subject to the 
Russian crown, together with views taken from the vicinity of St. 
Petersburgh, and of the adjoining castles. To this service belonged 
two porcelain vases, which were real master-pieces, A tray of cut 
glass, three feet six inches in length. Several kallions of cut glass. 
A toilette mirror of one piece, three yards in length, with candala- 
bras, supported by two bronze figures of angels. The Persians 
were greatly surprised to see these figures, and inquired whether 
there were in our country people who had wings. A lady’s toilette 
in the form of a pyramid, made of all the various species of woods 
that are found in Russia, in their natural colours. This article 
was very deserving of admiration, both for its taste and workman- 
ship. Inside there was a piece of mechanism by which knitting 
and twisting were performed without manual assistance. A clock 
in the form of a gold elephant, which moved its trunk, ears, and 
eyes. The pedestal, set round with diamonds, contained land- 
scapes, with moving figures. Tula guns, pistols, aad sabres, of the 
finest workmanship. Two pier glasses, each of one piece, nearly 
twelve feet high. A gold kallion. Three daggers ornamented 
with diamonds. Diamond snuff-boxes, rings, and a number of 
watches. Two furs of black sable, each valued at thirty thousand 
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roubles ; and a number of others less costly. Three diamond 
plumes of exquisite workmanship ; two gold telescopes ornamented 
with diamonds. An immense quantity of gold and silver stuffs, 
cloth, &c.”’ 


The king was highly delighted with these presents, which he 
said were dearer to him than all his treasures. He ordered 
them to be packed up without delay, and sent to Teheran, 
under the charge of the person who brought them from St. 
Petersburgh. 

From this period till the departure of the embassy, the time 
of the gentlemen attached to the ambassador’s suite seems to 
have been spent in a mutual interchange of civilities with the 
Persians. The author, if in the secret of the negotiations, 
does not attempt to let his readers participate in it; he merely 
says, that they had a happy close, and * that it was entirely 
owing to his Excellency’s able and zealous exertions that, on 
the 27th of August every point was finally adjusted, to the 
satisfaction of both powers, and the king appointed that day 
for our audience of leave.””’ We may, in some measure, guess 
at the nature of the treaty entered into on this occasion, (if, 
indeed, any was formally concluded) since from that day the 
influence of Russia at the court of Persia has been gradually 
increasing. Recent accounts state that the intrigues of the 
Russian agents have been unremitting; that they have intro- 
duced an army of a hundred thousand men into Georgia, on 
the line of the Caucasus, of which thirty thousand formed 
part of the army of occupation in France, whilst the army of 
Abbas Mirza has been suffered to dwindle down to:about 
twelve thousand men; and instead of that prince’s devoting 
so much time and attention to the drilling and disciplining of 
his troops, as our author represents him to have done previous 
to the year 1817, they are now said to be scarcely ever drilled ; 
to be “ ill-fed, paid, and clothed; and, indeed, completely 
abandoned.” It is also said that the Russian charge d’affaires 
at Teheran publicly declared, that Persia must in future receive 
her sovereigns from Russia; but we can scarcely believe that 
the mask should have been so incautiously thrown off, though 
we have no doubt as to the ultimate design of the Russians, if 
it be not counteracted. Nor will the ambitious views of Alex- 
ander rest here. We strongly suspect that India will also form 
the theatre of his projects; and that the British empire there 
will be the next scene of his diplomatic exploits. Our govern- 
ment ought to be aware of the overweening ambition and 
grasping policy of the autocrat of the north ; they ought to 
“‘ clip his wings,” and curtail his power ; and not countenance 
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any attempt, however covert, which is likely to extend his in- 
fluence in the east ; which extension must inevitably endanger 
our possessions in that quarter. ‘To return, however, to our 
author. 

The embassy left their encampment at Sultanie on the 29th 
of August, loaded with presents from the king, and on the 9th 
of September arrived at Tauris on their return, ‘Their stay at 
Tauris was protracted for eleven days. Lieutenant Kotzebue 
says, 


‘© We led such a pleasant life with the excellent English, that 
we often forgot that we were in Persia. Mr, Campbe At had once 
the civility toassure me that one seldom met with an embassy 
composed geuerally of so many agreeable and well-informed peo- 
ple as ours was; but we can, on the other hand, without flattery, 
assure that gentleman, that we never had the satisfaction to meet 
with so many pleasant and sociable Englishmen as we found at 
Tauris. It is, indeed, seldom that small communities of men, 
when placed at a distance from their native country, continue to be 
influeuced by the prejudices and the reserve of polished society.”’ 


The embassy left Tauris on the 20th of September, and 
arrived at Erivan on the 29th. On the 2d of October they 
reached the frontiers of their own country amidst the loudest 
exclamations of joy. A body cf Cossacks, and a company of 
grenadiers, together with a field piece, and an escort of Per- 
sians which had accompanied them from Tauris, here took their 
leave. 

The author thus concludes his journey and his book. 


‘© The embassy reached Tiflis on the 10th of October, being the 
anniversary of the. day on which it had arrived there last year. rs 

“* All the companions of my journey will, I am convinced, 
heartily join in the public expression of thanks which we owe to our 
chief. He has behaved with friendly indulgence to us all, and in 
a brotherly manner shared with us many an hour of hardship, His 
conduct does honour to his heart. He has cemented us together by 
ties of intimacy which we found it painful to break on separating 
at Tiflis.” 


We have spent an hour or two very pleasantly in perusing 
this little volume, which, if it has not added much to our stock 
of information, hiss at ‘least tended to our amusement. We 
think the author is not exactly consistent in the character of 
the king, whom he represents as a mild and beneficent mo- 
narch, and yet he tells us that he had his brother’s eyes taken 
out in prison; and that it is usual with him, when he thinks 
any of his subjects are tou rich, to send some dish from his 
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table to the individual whose wealth excites his notice, for 
which he must return one thousand ducats, which soon has the 
effect of diminishing the wealth in his coffers. One of his 
amusements, also, in which his children partake, is to have a 
sheep bound so that it cannot move, and then to discharge 
arrows atit. There might be some excuse in Persia for his 
conduct to his brother, who had frequently rebelled against 
him and been pardoned; but his extortion to his subjects, and 
cruelty to the poor sheep, cannot be justified. Nor can we 
reconcile to our European notions of justice even the punish- 
ment of a traitor without trial, and an opportunity being afforded 
him of defence. Mr. Kotzebue, however, being used to wit- 
ness the exertion of arbitrary power, probably considered it no 
more than a justifiable exercise of constitutional authority. 

Our author writes with a great freedom from national preju- 
dices. At the period when he visited Persia, the influence of 
the English appears to have been predominant; but he is not 
guilty of the meanness of endeavouring to detract from their 
merit, or to traduce their character. That influence, we are 
sorry to repeat, is declined; and what England was to Persia, 
Russia is. It is not our aim, at present, to inquire where the 
fault lies, but we do earnestly call upon our rulers to endeavour 
zealously to rectify it. 








Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. In Four Volumes. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 1820. 


Mrs. Opix’s character and abilities for compositions of this 
nature are already well known and acknowledged. These vo- 
lumes afford a favourable specimen of her talents, and may be 
read with much pleasure by those who love such a mode of 
excitement. We have in these four volumes seven tales, or 
more properly speaking, six, for Woman’s Love, and a Wis es 

Duty, form one only. They are not all of the moving species, 
but one or two turn upon rather a ludicrous blunder. This is 
the case with the IT'wo Sir Wittiams. The mistake of the 
Miss Wallingtons is truly diverting, and something similar has 
frequently happened in real life. Fortunate is that man who, 
by these accidental contretempts, has the opportunity of un- 

masking a secret foe, or disappointing a selfish design. 

But the first tale, Love, Mystery, and SuPgRsTITION, is 
of the most novel formation, and takes its rise from a fact very 
probable, if not true. A Popish priest becomes enamoured 
with a beautiful nun. This, perhaps used to be an every day 
occurrence. When our army was first at Cadiz, the priests 
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were ready pimps to the officers. But the couple before us 
had every virtuous feeling towards each other, and therefore 
eloped, married, and had one daughter. Qualms of consci- 
ence came on, and, although living in England, they did not 
consult any divine here as to the quantum of guilt they had 
incurred, but chose to inflict upon themselves and their beau- 
tiful daughter this penance. ‘They determined to live under 
the same roof without giving or receiving any marks of ten- 
derness and affection towards each other, or their daughter, 
and to inflict on themselves as many lashes as nature could 
bear. Whether Mrs. Opie intended in this tale to expose the 
childish folly of Popish penances, we know not, but she has 
most cleverly set both them and their vows of celibacy in their 
proper light. The following passage shews how these vows 
were first taken, The priest is speaking of himself, 


‘¢ By this time I was known personally as a theologian, a saint, 
and an orator, to some of the first men of the age; to Cardinal de 
Retz, and other distinguished men who visited Rome ; and I was 
invited to go to Paris, to preach before the grand monarch : nor 
would my vanity have denied itself this gratification, had I not 
been certainly stopped in my career by a power whose influence | 
despised, and against which, puffed up with self-righteousness, I 
had nev er thought of arming myself by humble reliance on my God. 

«¢ The Marquis di Romano, a distant relation of our family, 
who had married the heiress of the house of Visconti, died, leaving 
only two daughters to inherit his and his wife's possessions. 

‘“* The younger of these Senghitte, Seraphina Celesi, became 
attached, at the age of fifteen, to a Scotch uobleman, the young 
Earl of Monrose, who was ed in Italy with a tutor and hia 
servant, our faithful Donald. But her poor widowed mother, who 
could not bear that her child should marry a foreigner, though a 

Catholic, violently opposed the union, She opposed it in vain, 
and at last she was brought to consent that at the end of two years 
the marriage should take place, if Monrose returned at that time 
to Sealy as much in love as when he left it. 

‘ The elder of these daughters, Rosmuuda Celesi, who was two 
years my junior, believed herself, alas! incapable of any earthly 
love ; and, glowing with enthusiasm, resolved to resign the pride 
of rank, of wealth, and of beauty, sad devote herself to a cloister, 

«© The Marchioness opposed this heavenly uniov as muchas she 
had done the terrestrial ove ; but filial duty had no power ugainst 
the nnpulses of a heated imagination. She was resolved, as I had 
been, to live and die in the odour of sanctity ; and when she heard 
of my exalted sacrifice of the world and all its allurements, she de- 
clared that it was her ambition to preve herself worthy of the con- 
sanguinity which she bore me, and that she trusted 1 should one 
day be proud of my cloistered kinswoman. 
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*¢ Alas! I fear that | was proud of her already ; proud of hav- 
ing made so distinguished a convert, and of having snatched from 
the snares of the world a being so beautiful and a soul so precious. 
Emboldened by her conscious call, she addressed a letter to me, 
though we had never met, in which she solicited my advice and 
encouragement in the path which she had chosen, and I gave them 
with pride. 

‘© My letter, perhaps, nay certain/y, put the seal to her fate, and 
her unhappy mother continued to plead in vain. 

«© « Only wait a few years, my beloved child ; you are too young 
yet to form any opinion on subjects of such importance ; and 
remember that if you become a nun, yon leave me desolate and 
alone.’ 

«© Such was the language of the Marchioness ; but the poor vic- 
tim of her own rashness thought it, as I did, the pleading of worldly 
selfishness, and prepared to enter upon her novitiate. But the 
time of her probation was delayed by an accideut which happened 
to her mother, who, by a fall from a carriage, appeared to have 
been killed upon the spot: she recovered, however, to existence, 
though never to reason and perception, Still her danghter resolved 
to leave her to the care of others, impelled, she fancied, by a higher 
duty, and began her novitiate in a convent of female Benedictines 
at Ferarra.”’ 


And in the next extract is recorded the strange punishment 
which these two unfortunate lovers imposed upon themselves. 


‘1 shall pass over my first interview with Madeleine, the joy 
with which she shewed me her child, and her wonder that I refused 
to nurse it; and proceed to that awful moment when I had to dis- 
close to the woman whom I adored, and who loved me with all 
virtuous woman’s ardour, that we must part, and that I wished her 
with her child to reside near her sister, while I] retired into some 
monastery in France, and spent the rest of my life in rigid pe- 
nance, 

«¢ « And this painful proof of love,’ she cried, but with a calm- 
ness that astonished me, § was wrung from you, my beloved, in a 
momentof agouy. Believe me |, in one of perfect self- possession, 
will give you one more painful, more convincing still: I will pro- 
pose to you a penance to-morrow, more hard to undergo than any 
your monastic discipline cau teach you.’ 

The next day, to my great surprise, Madeleine met me at 
breakfast, where I, with a beating heart, awaited what she had to 
propose to me, 

*¢ ¢ Rinaldo,’ said she at length, summoning all her fortitude, 
‘have not absence and entire cessation of intercourse, been alw ays 
held up as most calculated to calm the agonies of hopeless pas- 
sion ?” 

“«¢ ¢ Granted.’ 

** « And can any torments inflicted on the body equal the tor- 
ture hourly inflicted on the heart 2 
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«« ¢ None.’ 

‘ Well then, if you leave me, and enter the walls of a cloister, 
onlin however painful at first, will in time calm the yearnings 
of your affections towards me, and you will become resigned, and 
perhaps cheerful. Your's then will be no expiation, for you will 
endure no constant struggle. Mark me then, Do not let us sepa- 
rate. Let us live together, not as brother and as sister only, for bro- 
thers and sisters may clasp each other’s hand, may assist each other’s 
steps, and by many little offices of kindness prove their wnutual 
regard : but let us, my beloved, live wholly as the coldest and 
most distant strangers would live together. Let no fond epithet 
be used by either of us; and after this day let us glide along the 
path of life like ghosts, tu each other visible, but intangible 
for ever! You have sworn never to caress or own your child, ex- 
cept in the bour of death. I will make the same vow, and oh! to 
fulfil it will rend a mother’s heart far more than a father’s. Still, 
when she is old enough to feel and to return caresses, from that 
moment, most interesting to the parental heart, 1 will solemnly 
swear, in expiation of my offences, never to caress her, nor call her 
child, tll 1 am on my death-bed. Ronaldo, the fulfilment of my 
first vow depends on you. Can you consent to live with me on 
those terms ? or must we cease not only to love, if that be possible, 
but also to live tovether ?’ 

‘« J hesitated to decide; for terrible appeared the probation and 
the penance. At last, after a few hours of conflict and earnest 
prayer,—for I was no longer confident in my own strength,—I ven- 
tured to tell her that I approved of all she had proposed ; and 
then we both of us, after humbling ourselves before the throne of 
mercy, besought its blessing on our task, and took the trying 
vow,” 


But not Papists only, many other religionists, seem to act 
as if human misery gave satisfaction in heaven. Comforts 
are granted that we may the more bitterly lament their loss ; 
and we are placed up to the chin in delights which we can 
never taste. Onthe contrary, it will be found that the very 
restraints laid on us peculiarly tend to our happiness. They 
resemble exactly the case of a sensible parent towards his 
children. He is happy to see them innocently happy, but he 
knows that certain indulgences of which they are desirous 
would be necessarily followed by pain, or sickness, or disgrace. 
To suppose that heaven approves vows of celibacy, is to pre- 
sume it a meritorious act for a man to starve himself in a room 
full of provisions. Hunger and thirst, and the other inclina- 
tions of nature, are all not to be extinguished, but gratified, 
according to the dictates of reason and revelation. We would 
refer to the tale of Tur Two Sons, in the second volume for 
an exemplification of these observations, Without restraints 
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men would become like John Douglass, and these are neces- 
sary to all created beings possessed of free-will. A very great 
portion of human misery, if not the whole, arises from our 
disregard of these restraints. Like children, we will steal into 
the garden, snatch the unripe fruit, and then complain of pain 
and disease. Besides, we are very ingenious in tormenting 
ourselves, as Mrs. Opie has shewn in her tale of Tox Opposite 
NEIGHBOUR, in vol. 4, which she introduces with some remarks 
not very different from those which we have just made, 

In thus moralizing our readers will find that Mrs. Opie is 
well acquainted with the vicissitudes of life, and that from the 
perusal of her tales they may obtain something better than 
mere amusement. However, as partly from our imperfect 
state, and partly from our perverse conduct in addition, much 
misery does exist in the world, we will endeavour to amuse for 
a moment, by concluding with the following extract from 
Happy Facxs. 


His first call was on an old friend of his, whom early associ- 
ations and long habits of intimacy had endeared to him; not con- 
yemality of tastes or disposition, for no two persons could be more 
unlike in temper or manuers, 

‘¢ Sir Edward carried his benevolence into all the minutiz of 
life; Mr. Fergusson kept his solely for great and rare occasions : 
he gave bauk-notes oftener than kind words, Sir Edward was as 
liberal of the one as of the other; and the person whom he obliged 
was often so gratified by the manner of the giver, that he for a 
while forgot the gift. Fergusson was a large coarse picture, 
painted for effect, and scarcely to be endured | but at a distance ; 
Sir Edward was a highly-finished cabinet picture, which charmed 
the more the nearer it was approached. 

‘© As Mr. Fergusson has little to do with my story, I should not 
have taken the trouble to give this account of his chi iracter, had I 
not felt that in so doing, I was describing a species, and that a very 
common ove. Most benevolent persons are only so in great, not in 
little things: [ know many who are rocks to w hich the sbipwrec ked 
adventurer on the ocean of life may cling for support, and be sure 
to find it generously bestowed ; but who, in the d: ily intercourse of 
life, are caustics, or sharp- pointed weapons, from which the timid, 
the weak-spirited, and the proud of heart, shrink with terror, and 
almost with aversion. 

** Tt was to the house of this gentleman that Sir Edward drove, 
on reaching Loudon, Not finding him at home, he left a note, 
iiviting binself to dine with him the next day, if he was quite 
alone ; and Mr. Fergusson sent word he should be glad to see 
him. 

The first salutations on Sir Edward’s side were courteous as 
wellas kind; but on Fergusson’s were attended with—* Why, 
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zounds! how old you are grown! or is it that queer way in which 
you wear your hair that makes you look so ??—He then added, as 
he seated himself before his guest had done so,—‘ Well, old fel- 
low, I am really very glad to see you, that’s certain ; and you are 
in luck too in coming to-day, for I have two fine black cocks for 
dinner, whieh [ was going to feast on, but I shail not grudge a piece 
to an old friend.’ 

‘¢ « What ! were you going to sit down to them alone ?” 

** « Yes, to besure; to whom should a man givea good dinner 
sooner than to himself ? Charity begins at home.’ 

“* « But should not end there.’ 

Humph! that’s not yourown. Well, but what has brought 
you totown? 1 hope you have not spent more than your income, 
and are come to mortgage,’ 

‘© ¢ Onthe contrary, I am come with the view to get rid of a 
load of money which oppresses me, by burthening some one else 
wate It. , 

‘ Is it possible? Mad, mad as ever, I see.’ 

* And you as polite as ever.’ 

« Why, that’s a sarcasm—never heard you sarcastic before— 
we esome hopes of you now; before, all sugar and water ; a few 
drops of acid will improve you. But go on, explain—where did 
you get this insupportable load of money? I thought you had 
only a life-income.’ 

‘© Here Sir Edward gave the necessary information ; but put off 
disclosing his plaus till after dinner, when he thought ‘that feeding 
on dainties, and drinking a certain quantity of fine wines, would 
probably put this queer mau into good humour, and make him 
listen patiently to his visitor’s inquiries. 

« At length, when they had turned to the fire, and the wine and 
fruit were put on a small ‘table by the side of Mr. Fergusson, Sir 
Edward began his case. 

** And now to tell you what I mean to do with part of this mo- 
ney at least; ‘ 1 have always loved to see HAPPY FACES.’ 

That’s not your own: vide S:erne.’ 

«© Well, no matter; they are my sentiments, if they be his 
words.” 

They! J¢ you should say ; it was only a sentiment, not 
sentiments.’ 

* * | willtake care to be more correct in future,’ meekly re- 
plied Sir Edward.— But the happy faces which I should make by 
bequeathing my woney | should not see; I choose, therefore, to 
part with it during my life.’ 

‘ The more fool you ; and the greater fool to fancy that mo- 
ney gives happiness. 

“© © That | do not believe; but where it is the only ingredient 
wanting to happiness, there it must give it.’ 

“As how 2?’ 

os Why, suppose two worthy young persons doting on each 
other, who can’t marry because the y are not rich enovgh—’ 
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© ¢ Well, what then ?’ 

«¢ « Why, then I would enable them to marry, and be happy. 

‘«« «© Happy! Asif marriage was the way to be happy! Mad, 
quite mad !’ 

«¢ ¢ Oh! no, for marriage is certainly a happy state.’ 

«« € *Sdeath, man, do you say thistome? You forget that J 
have been married myself’; but you have not, that’s clear, and you 
are talking of what you do not understand.’ 
¥ co 6 And you are Judging by your own experience alone, which 
may have been an exception to the general rule.’ 

‘* « But go on: and pray are you going to advertize in the news- 
papers for worthy young people who may want to be married >” 

«© « No; [have, you know, relations by the mother’s side, who 
may be in this predicament ; and it is into their situation that I 
am come to inquire. You know them, and [ wish to learn of you 
whether they are amiable ard deserving, and who they are, for I 
have forgotten which of my cousin’s children lived, and which 
died.’ 

<< « Tt would not have mattered if they had all died; but what 
do you call amiable ?” 

“‘ ¢ Good temper, an accommodating spirit ; self-denial for the 
sake of others in little things; attention te those trifles on which 
the daily comfort of life depends; a power of giving up wishes, 
and even habits, if they can only be gratified at the expense of 
others.’ 

‘¢ Here Mr. Fergusson drew his chair close to the fire, and put- 
ting his legs on the side of the stove, very nearly excluded his 
visitor from any share in its comforts. Sir Edward paused, and 
smiled, 

, «¢ « What do you stop for? and what makes you laugh ?’ 

‘* Because [ can illustrate exactly what I mean by its opposite at 
this moment.’ 

‘© « Then pray do.’ 

‘© ¢ Tf you will not be angry.’ 

‘* No; I can promise you that,’ 

«« ¢ Well, then, my amiable man shall not take more than his 
share of the winter’s fireside, and thus exclude his friend from it: 
that is, he shal! not be given to little selfishnesses.” 

«© ¢ Then he must be a nonentity,’ replied Fergusson with a 
sneer, and drawing his legs away.” 


Tales of the Heart. 
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Letters to Mr. Malthus, on several subjects of Political Economy, 
and on the cause of the stagnation of commerce. To which 
is added a Catechism of Political Economy, or familiar conver- 
sations on the manner in which wealth is produced, distributed, 
and consumed in society. Translated from the French of J. 
B. Say, by John Richter. Sherwood and Co, 1821. 


THE spurious reasonings of Mr. Malthus, like the philosophy 
of Dr. Berkeley, puzzled, but did not convince their readers. 
That matter was only an idea impressed on the mind by a spi- 
ritual being, was a proposition so revolting, that no logic could 
satisfy one of its truth, although no flaw could be discovered 
in the argument. Equally revolting to human nature was Mr. 
Malthus’s attempt at repealing the decree of *‘ Increase and 
multiply ;” and whilst we were obliged to confess the propriety 
of attending to prudential motives in forming matrimonial 
connexions, still to enact any legal obstacle to their comple- 
tion, from national considerations, appeared contrary to policy, 
reason, and revelation. It is therefore with no small satisfac- 
tion that we find Mr. Malthus opposed on his own ground, 
and proofs fairly deduced, from political considerations pro- 
duced, which re-establish the ancient doctrines of nature. 
One truth is indeed obvious, that the world is yet by no means 
inhabited. Many millions more might find a plentiful sup- 
port. The population of our own island itself has not by any 
means reached its maximum. And what shall we say of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Canadas? In the former, where 
the climate is so healthy, that scarcely one of the numbers 
who lately emigrated to the Bay have yet died a natural death, 
there are many thousand square miles without an inhabitant, 
fertile, well wooded, and watered. Then again Van Diemen’s 
Land offers its extensive plains to cultivation. If, therefore, 
emigration to our own dominions were rendered as easy as 
possible, it would actually prove, almost immediately, a mate- 
rial benefit to the mother country, that breeding should be 
encouraged in all its branches. To our infant colonies few 
persons have any notion of the immense quantity of goods 
continually sent, and which will regularly increase in value as 
the colonists succeed in their efforts. Besides, is it not a 
matter of national satisfaction, that the British language will 
be the language of half the globe, and rival even the Arabic 
in its extension. It is fixed in North America, it is planted 
in Africa, it is taught in the East Indies, and has become al- 
most universal, even in Europe, The wonderful advantages 
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arising from this circumstance are too extensive for us to dwell 
upon at present. We must now turn to consider a subject 
less amusing, indeed, but not less important. 

The principles laid down by Monsieur Say, in his Political 
Economy, are, as his translator truly observes, eminently social. 
We at first sight wish to find them true, and we are happy to 
say that in general they are very obvious, so much so, that we 
wonder they have so long escaped notice. That great truth, 
in these letters, on which all the other axioms depend, is this, 
that commodities produce commodities, which are the very 
words of our great moralist, in a conversation detailed by Bos- 
well in the second volume |2mo edition. Money, that is, gold 
and silver, are only compendious means of effecting the barter 
between the possessors of different commodities. For the 
inconvenience of actually exchanging goods for goods must 
strike every one. In many cases it would be impossible. But 
the transmitting of cash itself is always dangerous, and often 
inconvenient. Hence the invention of bills. So that three 
‘small pieces of paper transport a hundred thousand pounds 
from Bengal to London without risk and without weight. It 
is very necessary to form a clear idea of this transaction, as it 
governs the whole of M. Say’s system, and the being ignorant 
of it, in an incredible degree, led Mr. Huskisson and the Bul- 
lion Committee to the errors which they propagated to the 
great injury of the country. The greatest part of the present 
distress is owing to our being forced back upon cash payments, 
as if the possession of gold were real wealth. For the quan- 
tity of our exchangeable commodities must be reduced in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gold detained in the country by this 
pretended necessity for cash payments. ‘Therefore our manu- 
factures, industry, and commerce, are all crippled each to the 
amount of that quantity. This last assertion may be some- 
what abstruse, but its truth will appear on an accurate investi- 
gation, to which we invite our readers. But the subject of M. 
Say’s letters he has himself so briefly stated in the following 
passage, that we cannot give it more concisely than in the au- 
thor’s own words. 


“« In the first place, my attention is fixed by the inquiry, so im- 
portant to the present interests of society: What is the cause of 
the general glut of all the markets in the world, to which merchan- 
dize is incessantly carried to be sold at aloss? What is the reason 
that, in the interior of every state, notwithstanding a desire of 
action adapted to al} the developements of industry, there exists 
universally a difficulty of finding lucrative employments? And 
when the cause of this chronic disease is found, by what means is 
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Letters to Mr, Malthus, on several subjects of Political Economy 
and on the cause of the stagnation of commerce. To whic) 
is added a Catechism of Political Economy, or familiar conver. 
sations on the manner in which wealth is produced, distributed, 
and consumed in society. Translated from the French of J 
B. Say, by John Richter. Sherwood and Co. 1821. 


THE spurious reasonings of Mr. Malthus, like the philosophy F 
of Dr. Berkeley, puzzled, but did not convince their readers, F 
That matter was only an idea impressed on the mind by a spi. 
ritual being, was a proposition so revolting, that no logic could F 
satisfy one of its truth, although no flaw could be discovered F 
in the argument. Equally revolting to human nature was Mr, § © 
Malthus’s attempt at repealing the decree of ‘ Increase and F 
multiply ;” and whilst we were obliged to confess the propriety F 
of attending to prudential motives in forming matrimonil F 
connexions, still toenact any legal obstacle to their comple fF 
tion, from national considerations, appeared contrary to policy, F 
reason, and revelation. It is therefore with no small satisfac F 
tion that we find Mr. Malthus opposed on his own ground, > ~ 
and proofs fairly deduced, from political considerations pro-— 
duced, which re-establish the ancient doctrines of natur.— 7 


‘One truth is indeed obvious, that the world is yet by no mean > 


inhabited. Many millions more might find a plentiful sup-F 
port. The population of our own island itself has not by any— © 
means reached its maximum. And what shall we say of th > 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Canadas? In the former, wher F 
the climate is so healthy, that scarcely one of the numbesf — 
who lately emigrated to the Bay have yet died a natural death, 
there are many thousand square miles without an inhabitant,> © 
fertile, well wooded, and watered. Then again Van Diemens} 
Land offers its extensive plains to cultivation. If, therefor, > 7% 
emigration to our own dominions were rendered as easy * > 

ssible, it would actually prove, almost immediately, a mate > 


encouraged in all its branches. To our infant colonies fe1 > 
persons have any notion of the immense quantity of good} © 
continually sent, and which will regularly increase in value #> © 
the colonists succeed in their efforts. Besides, is it not!) © 
matter of national satisfaction, that the British language wil J ~ 
be the language -of half the globe, and rival even the Arab)” 
in its extension. It is fixed in North America, it is plant) — 
in Africa, it is taught in the East Indies, and has become #'} — 
most universal, even in Europe, The wonderful advanteg?) ~ 
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arising from this circumstance are too extensive for us to dwell 
upon at present. We must now turn to consider a subject 
less amusing, indeed, ‘but not less important. 

The principles laid down by Monsieur Say, in his Political 


Economy, are, as his translator truly observes, eminently social. 


| We at first sight wish'to find them true, and we are happy to 


say that in general they are very obvious, so much so, that we © 
wonder they have so long escaped notice. That great truth, 
in these letters, on which all the other axioms depend, is this, 
that commodities produce commodities, which are the very 
words of our great moralist, in a conversation detailed by Bos- 
well in the second volume 12mo edition. Money, that is, gold 
and silver, are only compendious means of effecting the barter 
between the possessors of different commodities. For the 


inconvenience of actually exchanging goods for goods must 
strike every one. In many cases it would be impossible. But 


the transmitting of cash itself is always dangerous, and often ~ 
> inconvenient. Hence the invention of bills. So that three 

* small pieces of paper transport a hundred thousand pounds 
) from Bengal to London without risk and without weight. It 
) is very necessary to form a clear idea of this transaction, as it 
> governs the whole of M. Say’s system, and the being ignorant 
> of it, in an incredible degree, led Mr. Huskisson and the Bul- 
> lion Committee to the errors which they propagated to the 
> great injury of the country. The greatest part of the present 


distress is owing to our being forced back upon cash payments, 


 asif the possession of gold were real wealth. For the quan- 


tity of ourexchangeable commodities must be reduced in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gold detained in the country by this 
pretended necessity for cash payments. Therefore our manu- 
factures, industry, and. commerce, are all crippled each to the 
amount of that quantity,..This last assertion may be some- 


» what abstruse, but its truth, will appear on an accurate investi- 


gation, to: which we invite our readers. But the subjectiof. M. 
Say’s letters he has himself so briefly stated in the following 
passage, that we cannot give it more concisely than in the aur 
thor’s own words, | 


“ In the first place, my attention is fixed by the inquiry, so itm- 
portant to the present interests of society : What is the cause of 
the general glut of all the nrarkets in the world, to which merchan- 

IZ€ is tucessantly carried to be sold at aloss? What is the reason 

t,1n the interior: of every state, ‘notwithstanding a desire of 
action adapted to all. the developements of industry, there exists 
universally a difficulty of finding lucrative employments? And 
when the cause of this chronic disease is found, by what means is 
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it to be remedied ? On these questions depend the tranquillity 
and happiness of nations. A discussion, therefore, which tends to 
their illustration, I have not thought unworthy of your attention, 
or that of the enlightened public. 

“ Since the time of Adam Smith, political economists have 
agreed that we do not in reality buy the objects we consume with 
the money or circulating coin which we pay for them. We must, 
in the first place, have bought this money itself by the sale of pro. 
ductions of our own. To the proprietor of the mines whence this 
money is obtained, it is a production with which he purchuses such 
commodities as he may have occasion for; to all those into whose 
hands this money afterwards passes, it is only the price of the pro. 
ductions which they have themselves created by means of their 
lands, capital, or industry. In selling these, they exchange first 
their productions for money, and they afterwards exchange this 
money for objects of consumption. It is then in strict reality 
with their productions that they make their purchases; it is im- 
possible for them to buy any articles whatever to a greater amount 


- than that which they have produced either by themselves, or by 


means of their capitals and lands. 
‘¢ From these premises I had drawn a conclusion which appeared 


to me evident, but which seems to have startled you. — I had said, 
‘As each of us can only purchase the productions of others with 
his own productions—as the value we can buy is equal to the 
value we can produce, the more men can produce the more they 
will purchase.’ Thence follows the other conclusion, which you 
refuse to admit—‘ that if certain goods remain unsold, it is be 
cause other goods are not produced; and that it is production alone 


which opens markets to produce.’ ” 


The truth of this apparent. paradox will appear from the 
consideration that our wants always increase in proportion to 
our power of gratification. | Poverty, which is only another 
word for want of produce, restrains and limits these wants. 
Compare again the peasantry of Ireland with the same class in 
England. The first are infected, as Mr.. Curwen remarks, 


with the disease of hereditary idleness ; and when they have 


procured a few potatoes, forego any additional comfort rathet 
than work. The English peasant, if his work is productive, 
continually adds to his cottage a garden, to his garden a coW, 
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and soon. Double his wages, and you increase his wants ;, ht § 


looks for better clothes, a more convenient dwelling, and two 
cows instead of one. Such is the regular progress of success- 
ful industry, and it may be ruled as an axiom that the wants o 
a nation can be limited only by a deficiency of means to supp! 


those wants. M. Say brings proofs to this purpose from thé 
state of trade in the Brazils, in America two hundred yea! 


ago and at present, also in England during the reign of Que¢# 
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Elizabeth, when a population one-third. of the present; could 
find neither employment nor food. To these arguments Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Sismondi objected the universal glut of the 
market in all parts of the world. M. Say’s answer to this 
objection is not only most satisfactory in itself, but it teaches 
our legislators a lesson of which they might avail themselves, 
to the great advantage of the nation, if they were not far too 
timid. 






« T must remark to those to whom the facts which M. Sismondi 
justly regrets, appear conclusive, that they are indeed conclusive, 
but that they are conclusive against himself. The quantity of 
English merchandize offered for sale in Italy and elsewhere is too 
great, because there is not sufficient Italian or other produce-suit- 
able to the Eaglish market. A country purchases only that for 
which it can pay ; for if it did not pay, people would soon, tire of 
/— © selling toit. But with what articles can the Italians pay the Eng- 
/B > lish? with oils, silks, and raisins ; and besides those and a few 

other articles, if they would still acquire English produce, how are 
they to pay forthem ? Withmoney! But they must first acquire 
the money itself with which they are to pay for the English pro- 
' duce. You perceive, Sir, that to acquire foreign productions, a 
nation must, like an individual, have recourse to its own produc- 
tions, 
 Itis said that the English sell at a loss in those places which 
they inundate with their merchandize. This bL believe to be true : 
they multiply the goods offered, which depreciates them ; and 
they demand in return, as far as it is practicable, money only, 
which therefore becomes more rare and valuable, Being thus. en- 
> hanced in value, money is given in. smaller quautities in every 
(0 exchange ; and this is the reason why they are people obliged to 
ft B® sell ata loss. But suppose, for an instant, that the Italians pos- 
Ss, sessed more capital; that they employed their lands and their 
industrious facylties to ‘greater advantage ; in short, that they 
produced more ; and suppose, at the same time, thet the English 
laws, instead of having been modelled upon the absurd principles 
of the balance of trade, had admitted, on moderate terms, all that 
the Italians had’ been capable -of furnishing in payment for the 
English productions, can you doubt that the English merchandize 
which incumbers.the ports of Italy, and great quantities of other 
merchandize besides, would have been disposed of with facility ? 

“ Brazil, that vast country, so favoured by nature, might absorb 

nundred times as: much English merchandize as is now vainly 
sent there without finding a market , but it would first be requisite 
that Brazil should produce all that it is capable of producing ; 
and how is that wretched country to attain that desirable object ? 
All the efforts of the citizens are paralyzed by the government. If 
any branch of industry offers there the prospect of gain, it isin» 
tantly seized and stifled by the hand of power. Does any one 
No, 275, Vol. 60, April, 1821. O 
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find a precious stone, it is taken from him. Fine encouragement 
this to exert productive industry for the purpose of buying with its 
roduce European merchandize ! 

“© The English government, on its part, by custom and import 
duties, refuses admission to the productions which the English 
might obtain by exchanges with foreigners ; and even to the arti. 
cles of food of which their manufacturers stand so much in need: 
and this because it is necessary that the English farmers should 
sell their corn at more than eighty shillings the quarter, to enable 
them to pay their excessive taxes. All these nations complain of 


‘a state of suffering into which they have been brought by their own 


fault, like diseased persons, who bewail their maladies, and at the 
same time obstinately refuse to abandon the excesses which have 
caused them.”’ 


Now our wants may be divided into real and artificial. Food 
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and clothing, and the absolute necessaries of life, strictly f : 
speaking, form the first class. Possessed of these, we imme- F 


diately break into the second class. We want better food and 
better clothing, 


Adde 
Queis humana sibi doleat natura negatis. 


Hence the progress of civilization, sometimes called luxury, 


a word, however, which should be confined to the abuse of 


what we possess, and not applied to the use of commodities, 


whatever these may be. ‘Too many would absurdly deem th F ~ 
ale-house sot as less luxurious than the man who sips his three F 


glasses of Burgundy, and rises from table. But upon these 


considerations, which are enforced at length by M. Say, wf 
found this principle,—That commodities will produce comme f ~ 


dities without limit, when no external causes interfere, 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes; a Novel. By the Authord > © 
‘¢ The Mystery, or Forty Years ago.” Three vols. 12m0f 


Longman and Co. 1821. 


From the well-written novel of ‘ Calthorpe,” which now lis ; : 


before us, we have derived much amusement. The autho, 
whoever he may be, possesses a happy tact for the ludicrous; 


and although some of his scenes may perhaps be thought} ~ 
artake too much of the nature of caricature, they display%} — 


fine a breadth of humour, that in their contemplation * 
almost seem to be once more revelling in the enjoyments 4 
our youth, when the pages of Fielding and of Smollet wet 
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amongst the richest of our treasures. “ Calthorpe”’ also pos- 
sesses much of what may be termed melo-dramatic interest : 
its plot is ingenious ; the “ situations,” to speak in the phrase 
of the green-room, are striking; the attention of the reader, 
notwithstanding some little violations of probability, is kept 
upon the stretch throughout ; and the denouement is very suc- 
cessfully wound up, circumstances from which we infer, that, 
were the writer to attempt a romance; in other words, to carry 


> us back to the “oldentime,” or to transport us to some 


« fairy-land of fancy,” his labours would be crowned with 
no slight portion of popular applause. We should be glad to 
witness the effort ; for, without that violence of nationality by 


* which our northern neighbours are generally distinguished, we 


confess that we feel a little jealous of the unremitting and 


~ enthusiastic praise which, more from fashion than from cor- 
~ rectness of taste, or soundness of judgment, is so lavishly 
” bestowed on all the productions of the Scotch novellist. 


E: ; of * Calthorpe, 


We shall offer to our readers a brief specimen of the style 
” first suggesting toits author the propriety of 


_ abstaining, on future occasions, from the introduction of such 


city, Atthat period of youth, when the vigouran 
> manhood are first felt and appreciated; when health and strength 
) almost exclude the idea that disease asd infirmity are evils known 


yee that 
es Ban, Seta 


q names as Birdlime, Fishook, Jack Practical, Lady Snarl, Mrs. 
 Clatter, &c. ; names which, as illustrative of the qualities of 


their possessors, materially lessen the intended effect. Henry 


a Burleigh, one of the chief characters of the novel, affords an 
_ ) opportunity for thus describing the most brilliant period of 
> human life. 


“« His was the age at which life appears most abs with feli- 
importance of 


to mortals: when mental anxiety is even more remote from the 


_ 7 heart than bodily suffering from the frame: it is then that the 
_ + meretricious charms of. life are displayed in all their most dazzling 
_ ) splendour to the inexperienced eye. Flattering hope attends the 
> stripling’s every step, and points to numerous objects that promise 
» the most exquisite gratification, Fear and distrust are uoknown ; 


for, as the cruelty of men has not been felt, their perfidy is not 
suspected ; and confidence and exultation carry the novice gaily 
forward towards imaginary scenes of exhaustless delight and unal- 
loyed felicity. The world is known but in idea, and that idea 
bestows all that its owner could desire that life should possess, 
abours its airy creation to perfection, and finally gives to the 
ardent gaze of enamoured fancy a finished picture of bliss! O! 
‘Ww mournfully unlike the sad realities of existence !”’ 
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MISCELLANIES, 





ON THK MEANS AND INSTRUMENTS OF SALVATION, 
To the Editor of the Antyacobin Review. 
Sir, 

Referring to what I stated in a former article, in your Review for 
last month, on the subject of those means and instruments of 
salvation which God is pleased to put within our power, (and that 
he has put some is evident from the exhortation, Phil. ii. 12, to 
work out our own,) 1 am anxious to conclude with a few farther 
observations. What I then stated had reference principally, if 
not entirely, to the case of professed CHRISTIANS, The condition 
of HEATHENS may yet be considered ; that is, how far, under the 
provisious of God by Christ, their final well-being may be judged 
of and held certain. Andif the former suggestions be ¢rue, the 
same principles may, in degree, be found applicable to them. 

The means and methods of salvation are, in geveral, FAITH and 
WORKS; that is, faith in God and Christ, as preducing holy prac- 
tice—and holy practice as favourable to a right faith—both being 
alike, and equally enjoined by God, and constituting together the 
whole and entire obedience of man. 

But as faith, in this sense, is not attributable to heathens, how 
ure we to consider the case with them ? The answer seenis to be 
clear and certain on referring to the general amount of scripture; 
or where not positively spoken to there, still is so easily to be ob- 
tained upon established christian principles, as cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. For will it be said that among the heathens, before 
Christ’s appearance, as well as since, many instances are not to be 
met with of habitually right conduct and behaviour, such as might 
well adorn the christian profession? Integrity, generosity, self- 
forbearance, patience, with many other amiable and undoubted 
virtues, which would do honour to the gospel, were but the motives 
those of christianity? The question, then, is, how far the merits 
of illustrious heathens inay be compared with those of exemplary 
christiavs, so as tu entitle them to such a remuneration hereafter, 
humanly speaking, as Ged is pleased to say shall be the ** reward” 
of the professed Shristien ? 
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And can there bea doubt ‘how this is to be answered? Admit F 3 


ting, us was before contended for, that the obedience of the entire h 


maw is the thing required by God, this criterion, or requisite, 18% 


applicable to the heathen as to the christian; or it is in vain that | ; 
we argue concerning God from the revelation He has given 0 | 


as ** a father,” wishing not that any of his children should perish; 
but that ait should have the benefit of that grace and mercy 
which can come by Jesus Christ, to the full extent of its possible, 
that is, its equitable application. 
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The Christian, therefore, recommends himself to God’s mercy 
by that entire service which he is capable of affording him, the 


> submission of HIMSELF ; his holy practice aud his holy confidence, 


his pious belief and his pious deeds ; his imperfect compliances 


4 being graciously compensated and made up for by the merits of 
Jesus Christ. The Heathen having no knowledge of christianity, 


nor aby particular demand made on him, therefore for that holy 


| : afhance called FAITH, yet supplying this by his conscientiously 
4 good intention, so far as sincerity can recommend him to his Maker, 


and acting in obedience to that law within him, which alone God 


a has afforded him, exhibits Ais best service to his Creator, and be- 


comes so far a candidate for his mercy at the day of account, as the 
talents he was intrusted with make him responsible ; his imperfec- 
tions also being supplied by the efficacy of his Redeemer, un- 


: known, indeed, and unknowingly to himself. 


The subject is a delicate one; yet, speaking with the seriousness 


; and humility of a christian, upon christian principles, aad with a 
_ due deference to the hopes which reason and revelation seem to 
warrant, such a conclusion seems to be a fair one, and in confor- 


mity to the spirit of christianity upon a point in which WE our- 


> selves are, not much interested, farther than the shewing that the 


same principles which.we contend for as means and instruments of 
a christian’s salvation, may be also those of a heathen’s final well- 
being, so far as the obedience of the whole man has, under those 
circuwstances, been exerted, wherein it has pleased God to place 
him. The criterion of a christian’s duties, as well as of an hea- 


4 then's, becomes thus alike, or the same, abating only for some 


difference as to the immediate objects or degrees concerning them, 
namely, obedience to the will of God, so far as aud in whatever de- 
gree it may have been within the reach of all men, that is either 
heathen or christian, to discover, it. Bad men, and knowingly pro- 
fane men, that is, immoral men, amoung either, are not here con- 
templated ; such as, among the heathen, have been always very 
vumerous, and among christians, we are ashamed to say, are hardly 
lessso, but with greater responsibility. It is the general condition 
only of heathenisin which we are now contemplating, and the 
effects of Christ's atoning merits on those who have lived under it, 
as compared with the hopes of christians, And it is designed to 
shew that by the same process, namely, by moral obedience, sinces 
rity, aud the cultivation of the best instructions afforded all men 

y reason or revelation, accordingly as it may have pleased God 
to bestow them on his creatures, their best,interests may be pro- 
moted, through the mediation of a commén Saviour, and a state 


_» of recompense be provided for them in proportion to those moral 


comphances which they may have been able to supply in all their 
variety of situation. 
St. Paul says (Eph. ii.8,) “* By grace are ye saved through 


3 faith ; and that ¢his, namely, this being saved, (je10, not avin 4 mits) 


° , . ; é on @ bs 
is God’s free, gracious act, oF doing. Which is very true. Our 
dving the power or liberty to be saved is God's gift and mercy, 
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upon his own conditions, as set forth in the gospel. We are told 
also that ‘‘ there is not under heaven any name but that of Christ, 
by which we must be saved,” (Actsiv. 12;) and farther that ‘he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” (John iii. 36.) These and other like intimations 
are all true, but they can be applied only to those who have had an 
opportunity to know and believe the gospel ; and may be all recon. 
ciled with other general assurances of scripture, as well as with our 
reasonable hopes, founded on God's mercy and equity, that his 
grace may and will beso extended to all ages, states, and circum. 
stances of existence, as that the benefit of our Lord’s atonement 
may reach ALL who have done their best to know and to perform 
their duty. Itis true thatin neither our liturgy nor our articles is 
there much reference to the particular state or expectations of hea- 
thens; our especial regards there having in view principally our 
own concerns, who are called by Christ’s name. The fear also of 
encouraging Pelagian sentiments, or such as would warrant self- 
ability to be saved, beyond God’s written word, may have produced 
caution upon this head. But while we are instructed to pray for 
infidels, and see abundant motive for extending christianity among 
them, there seems to be no cause for not putting such a construc 
tion upon their final concern and interests as reason and scripture 
warrant us in proposing; nor are we compelled so to meditate upon 
the state of heathenism, as to imagive all who in the thousands of 
years before our Saviour’s advent in the flesh, came into being, 
or since that period have existed without the means of knowin 
him, must, of necessity, and under all circumstances, be excluded 
from any benefit connected with his atonement. 

Without, then, meaning to contend that, upon the whole, hea- 
ther virtue is to be likened to christian excellence, which we know 
that it is not, it still appears safe for us to affirm, that whatever of 
merit there may be in it, at any time, and under any considerations, 
its greatest share of that must be in proportion to its moral worth; 
which is equally to be affirmed of christianity itself. In other 
words, HOLINEss, or moral excellence, is the great original duty 
and requisite from man, either in a state of nature or christiat 
regeneration. Oledience to God, or RIGHTEOUSNESS, was the first 
law given to man in Paradise; it was saving to him then; andtt 
has ever since continued to be equally asaving rule to him; while 
the obligations, precepts, and securities of it are become better 
understood, farther authenticated, and brought more home to Us 
by the gospel. The same was the occasion of God’s giving a law 
to ‘the Jews, and separating them from the idolatrous nations ; viz 
that they might learn obedience, and know righteousness, The 
like has been the great object iv all his succeeding dispensations— 
that by holiness all men might be saved. Obediente, that is, 4 
conformity to the moral Jaw, was the law of angels before the crea 
tion of this world, and is to them the same, doubtless, still. Ho- 
LINEss is a law even to Gop himself ; and rarrH is only valuable 
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because it leads to holiness, which is the result from it. So that if 
the fruit be more worthy than merely the tree which bears it, or if 
any end or object is more to be valued than the means or way 
which simply lead to them, holiness being the best fruit, and the 
best end or object, might also seem to have a preference to that 
which is merely subsidiary and assisting. The fact, however, is, 
that they are both alike, enjoined and united by God for the best 
_ purposes. } 
The dividing of FAITH and works, or the seeming to divide 
_ them in common apprehension, or the inculcating of the former 
_ by ambiguous expressions in deference to any supposed authority 
 orimprovement of St. Paul upon the four gospels, has been of 
"| late the cause of much inaccurate theology ; and if universally 
» acceded to, (which proves that it cannot be genuine christianity, 
— because that can never be extended poet ,) would rob man- 
kind of much solid benefit, lay open the gospel to the most dan- 
_ gerous attacks of unbelievers, and favour the grossest misappre- 
 hensions of enthusiasts, The injunction of scripture is, that we 
~~ should “ work out our own salvation ;” which teaches us that it is 
_ in our own power to do somewhat towards that end, under the en- 
_ couraging assurance of God’s grace to help and remedy our defi- 
| ciencies. The means of our salvation are our holy fuith and holy 
_ | practice; which, when joined together, constitute a holy life, To 
_ this the motives severally are love and gratitude, hopes and fears, 
_ eternal happiness and eternal misery. The injunctions are re- 
| peated and positive, from the first of Genesis to the end of Reve- 
lations; all of the like kind, all requiring HOLINEss, ‘ When 
_ the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, and doeth that 
_ which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive ;” (Ezek. xviii. 
' 27,) and our Lord’s words are, (John v. 29,) ‘* They that have 
7 done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of life, and they 
~ that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” I suppose 
that farther authorities need not be added. 
. 3 I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
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w — Just published, Observations on certain Verbal Disputes in 
Lp Political Economy, particularly relating to Value, and to Demand 
e F 4 and Supply. 

7 - “ What do they signify ?”’? said my Uncle Toby. ‘“ Nothing 
. ital,” quoth Yorick.—TristramM SHANDY. 

. | | Just published, a Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, Or- 


: MBxIc, and Sympathetic Diseases of the Heart; also on Malcon- 
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formations of the Heart, Aneurism of the Aorta, Pulsation ;, 
Epigastrio, &c. By Henry Reeder, M. D. Member of the Roy 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, and of the Medical and Chiry. 
gical Society of London. - 


Correlative Claims and Duties ; or “ The Necessity of an Est, 
blished Church, and. the Means of exciting Devotion among iy 
Members ;’’ being the St. David’s Prize Essay for 1820. By th 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, A. M. 


Just published, au Inquiry into those Principles respecting 


the Nature of Demand and the Necessity of Consumption, lately 
advecated by Mr. Malthus, from which it is concluded that Tax. 


tion and the Maintenance of unproductive Consumers can be con. B 


ducive to the progress of wealth. 














Just published, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of f j 


England. Illustrated by copious Extracts from the Liturgy, 


Homilies, Nowell’s Catechism, and Jewell’s Apology ; and cop d 
firmed by numerous passages of Scripture, by the Rev. Willian F 


Wilson, B. D. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The Rev. Richard Grier, A. M. author of Answer to Ward's F 


Errata of the Protestant Bible, will shortly publish a Reply to 
the Rev. Dr. Milner’s End of Religious Controversy: 


In the Préss, Woman in India, a Poem, by John Lawson, Mis j 


sionary at Calcutta, 


A Catalogue of the first part of the~extensive Library of bi = 
Excellency the Cardinal Fesch is about to be -published ; it wil F 
be found particularly rich in abbatial and local ecclesiastical his F 
tory; royal and noble genealogies; versions of the scriptures; § 
sacred philology ; conciles ; lives of the fathers; theology ; cano— © 
and civil laws; ancient history, and biography ; together with F 


several early printed books and chrenicles. 


Mr. Mantell, F. L. S. is about publishing, in one vol. royal 4 
quarto, illustrated by numerous engravings, the Fossils of th} © 
South Downs, or Outlines of the Geology of the southeeaster . 


Division of Sussex. 


Next month will be published, Lucidus.Ordo, a complete court ¢ 
of studies on Musical Science, with an illustration of every choi F © 
by means of a single figure; the influence of particular harmoutF 7 


on the mind, and the indispensable requisites to practical exce 


lency on the piano-forte, &c. By J. Rolfe, Mus. in Ord. to hy 


Majesty. 


Ogle, Duncan, and Co.’s Catalogue of Books, containing t ep 


most extensive Collection of Works in Theology. and Ore 


Literature ever offered for Sale; together with a list of Sermo 4 
English and French; the whole forming a CrericaL VADhy™ 
nm 


mecuM from which Clergymen and others may, select such Bo 
as they want to consult on the various subjects of Polemic 
Dogmatic Theology, Ecclesiastical History, &c. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


_ Ws have now to congratulate our readers, Protestants in parti- 
mf cular, and the nation in general, upon the final defeat of a 
mf measure as unconstitutional as any which could be brought 
before Parliament. ‘That the attempt will be renewed in ano- 

;— ther session we have no doubt; but we trust, ere that happen, 
our countrymen will be roused, and the narrow escape we have 
_ just experienced drive off that apathy which is surely a dis- 
grace to our religious professions and to our patriotism. Roms 
Is NOT TO BE TRUSTED. Let us write that word on our right 
hands, even with the blood of our forefathers. As the Bishop 
of London most truly urged, Papists, when they take an oath, 
do so with a mental reservation that is not binding if it be 
found to militate against their church ; and because no man 
can fulfil contradictory obligations, it is therefore said that 
-Papists cannot be credited even on oath. They are differently 
| “circumstanced from other men. A Jew, for instance, may dis- 
| regard his oath, but he does. so with the conviction of perjury 
on his mind. He does not pretend that his high-priest can 
_ “elease him from its obligation. He may, indeed, set con- 
"Science at defiance, as too many soi-disant christians do. Still 
¢ iscan be done only by unprincipled persons, against whom, 
_ #2 all commonwealths, there is no protection but from _ severity 
a punishment.. Now, on the contrary, with Papists a man of 
~ the highest principle is the least likely, the least to be expected 
_tokeep his oath. For a man of principle is sincere in the 
Peligion he professes. But he who is sincerely a Papist is 
_ #rmly convinced that if his spiritual father, his bishop, for 
"#nstance, decides any engagement into which he has entered 
_#e be contrary to the faith, he is in duty bound to abandon 
“#hat engagement. Therefore, in proportion as he is a religious 
-™, and acts up to the creed he professes, the oaths of a 
> No. 278, Vol. 60, April, 1821. 
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Papist are kept or broken at the will of his spiritual superiors, 
And when such a man breaks his oath at their command, le 
considers it as a conscientious sacrifice of interest to religion, 
So far from experiencing any thing like a conviction of perjury, 
he considers, (and rightly, too, on Popish principles) that ay 
observance of his oath, in opposition to his superiors, would be 
an act of infidelity far surpassing in guilt any perjuries which 
he could commit. Then, in the next place, oaths of fidelity 
to a government like ours, in which a Protestant church forms 
a constituent part of the state, cannot be observed by those 
who are taught from their cradle to regard that church with 
abhorrence, and to undermine it a most meritorious work. | 
is the highest absurdity possible to exact of Papists such oaths, 
Being point blank contradictory to their first engagements, F 
they cannotiobserve their new:ones consistently. We hesitate F 
not to affirm that the Papist who took the oaths proposed by 
Plunkett’s bills, must necessarily be perjured, either by keeping F 
them, or by violating them. e 

We shall now consider the arguments alleged in favour of F 
these strange proceedings, as they were urged in the Houseof fF 
Lords. The debate, indeed, was much more extended in the F 
House of Commons, but we confess it was there mixed with F 
such a degree of buffoonery, on: a subject so important ani § 
solemn, that we turn from the acceunt with disgust. Besides, 5 
the opponents of these treasonable measures were absolutely fF 
browbeaten, laughed out of countenance, and treated with} 7 
such rudeness as to compel silence. Whilst its. supporter, > ~ 
secure of cheering and roars of laughter, boldly urged thy — 
most absurd arguments, and daringly asserted the most note} 
rious falsehoods. Inthe House of Lords the, discussion wat ~ 
carried on with proper gravity. We shall therefore, without} © 
pointing out the speakers, extract the grounds on which thes F 
measures were defended, and shew their fallacy as we go along 

The first pretence was the number of the Papists in th} 
two islands. But if their number and political strength be oF 
the increase, can it be safe toa Protestant government that Wh 
should add political power to that strength? Were they - 
numbers daily diminishing, or if they were. stationary, a!F - 
composing but an insignificant body, then dangerous conce*f — 
sions might be safely made, because in these circumstances !F 
injury could arise from their abuse. It is thus with the Qu*} — 
kers. They are so few in number, that their principles, absu") ~ 
and ruinous to a-nation as they are, have no effect, as Vl] - 
small quantities of arsenic may be safely taken. To prevent!) — 
change of the established church, one would have thouglt} 
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this argument of increasing numbers better adapted for sug- 
> gesting farther restrictions than greater power. Oh, but we 
must conciliate them. Is there a man of an understanding so 
. puerile as not to know that such measures have always has- 


: tened the ruin of the conciliator ? “By gradual encroachments 


small bodies thus become too powerful for their more nume- 
~ rous opponents, and every schoolboy knows that by conciliatory 
+ measures AEschines prepared the way for the Macedonian to 
~ extinguish the liberty of Athens. But it is useless to quote 
' ancient examples. Our political sciolists, to hide their igno- 
rance, or to save themselves the trouble of reflection, insolently 
sneer at any reference to past times, ready to subject their 
> country to experiments which have already failed to produce 
> national happiness and prosperity in every previous trial. The 
_ perversity of intellect displayed by many is truly distressing, 
_ and keeps the real patriot in a constant state of alarm. Con- 
ciliate the Papists because they are numerous !. Whiy, it was 


_ but the other day that they boasted of having in Ireland all the 
strong places in their possession. Are we then alarmed at 
_ their strength ? and would’ we secure ourselves by giving them 
more? It is a truly Irish ‘measure, and no doubt will succeed— 


across the channel. That they are indeed numerous, we grant— 
_) too numerous to be trusted with power, we contend. Atthe 
"> same time we also contend that they greatly exaggerate their 
+ numbers. In Ireland they certainly are not more than in the 
proportion of three Papists to one Protestant. In this island 
+ they form about the one-twenty-fourth part of the population ; 


Jin both they may amount to between one-fifth and one-sixth of 


+ the whole. But if property be taken into consideration, if the 
_ > classification of that able legislator, Numa, should be observed, 
_ + their effective political influence should *be to that of Protes- 
_Stantsas 1 to 170. It was next argued that the power and 
J influence of the Pope were no longer formidable, and much 
_ ) parade was made ‘about’ the omission of that part of the oath 
4 taken by Popish bishops, which oblige them to persecute here- 


tf Jtics. Itwould appear, however, that Napoleon’ thought very 


" sdifferently. He deemed 'the influence of the Pope to be so 
| 3 'mportant, that -he first’ ‘attempted to secure’ his favour and 
_) Countenance’ by every exertion. He brought lim to Paris, and 
pad him every possible respect. Then when, from circum- 
#Stances, he found himself ‘unable to retain that favour, he 
“Tthought necessary, although well: aware how generally obnoxi- 
_#°Us such a measure would be, to confine his‘ Holiness, and pre- 
gy *eut him, by the most rigorous measures, from exercising that 
Wtivence which is now represented as sotrifling. Fouché was 
: P2 
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far too artful, and Buonaparte was far too well advised, to 
take these steps without a full conviction that their neglect 
would be dangerous. What the Pope thought himself of his 
own influence, may be learnt by his pompously absolving the 
French from their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, and 


afterwards by his as pompously excommunicating that very 


man whom his infallible Holiness had so lately proclaimed 
to be intended by Providence as the protector and revivor of his 
christianity. To represent, in opposition to the opinion of 
such wily. politicians as Buonaparte’s councillors, Papal influ- 
ence to be trifling, was one of those daring steps which we 
have so often occasion to lament in the modern favourers of 
Popery. Any thing is boldly asserted. Men of the highest 
respectability in other concerns descend in this to the most 
unwarrantable tricks. They shut their eyes to the events 


passing immediately before them, and deride the experience of 


former times, as not applicable to the present golden age. 
Like Moliere’s marquises, all that is changed now, and the 
heart has got to the right side at last. But is the Pope’s in- 
fluence in Belgium nothing? At this very moment the Prince 
Bishop of Liege is a traitor and a perjured exile, having at the 
instance of this contemptible power, revoked his oaths of alle- 
giance, and fled from the justice of his native country. Or 
does the Pope acquiesce in the Grand Duke of Baden’s ap- 
pointing the bishops of his own dukedom? Nothing less. 
As the attorney-general of the king of Bavaria observed ina 
publication about three years ago, ** The fundamental system 
of the Papal See is not the result of individual opinion adapted 
to particular exigencies, but dates its origin from the earliest 
ages of the Roman church. In spite of its long duration, and 
without the aid ef documentary support, tradition alone, as in 
the case of national superstitions, has faithfully preserved and 
handed it down, unbroken and undiminished, to the present 
time. Its sway, at this day, although more concealed, Is THE 
SAME AS IT WAS CENTURIES. AGO, notwithstanding the mild 
character of the present pontiff.”” These are the sentiments, 
not of a Protestant nor an Englishman, but of an Aulic Coun- 
cillor living ina Roman Catholic state, and knowing officially 
what steps the court of Rome take to strengthen or recover 
lost power. But even in this country that influence cannot be 
regarded as trifling which, only a few years ago, compelled all 
the Romanist peers, prelates, clergy, and laity in this kingdom 
to render nugatory the measures concerted with Mr. Pitt for 
giving them some of those privileges which they now seek. 
These are all notorious proofs of influence, acting on occasions 
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too public to be concealed. What effects the Pope’s secret 
influence produces, is matter of conjecture rather than proof. 
Enough has been alleged to shew its existence, we may add, 
undiminished existence. But even if it were granted that 
this influence is now trifling, for what reason is it to be in- 
creased ? Is it impossible that it should recover itself? Sic 
notus Ulysses? But our legislators seem to treat the two 
churches of Britain and of Rome like two boxers. They are 
for strengthening that which at present appears the weakest, 
for the sake of viewing another contest. Then we hear of 
the loyalty of Roman Catholics. This is dinned into our ears 
with such a disgusting frequency, that we ara: apt to suspect 
that which requires such frequent trumpeting. For Romanists 
in this country to be marked by disloyalty, would be so danger- 
ous, from the paucity of their numbers, as to be ridiculous 
even in idea. In Ireland, however, two rebellions, and conti- 
nual disturbances, all within the last thirty years, afford pretty 
strong proofs of a contrary disposition. Who murdered, at 
the head of the yeomanry, Lord O’Neil, the first to stickle for 
emancipation in the Irish parliament? Papists. Who joined 
General Humbert, and fought in Ireland under French co- 
lours? Papists. Who led the rebels at Vinegar Hill? . Popish 
priests. See the list below.* And besides all this, it is well 
known in the army, that the priests in Ireland prevented men 





‘© * Father Michael Murphy, of Ballycarnew, was killed at the 
battle of Arklow. | 

os Clinch, killed at the battle of Vinegar Hill. 

“ John Murphy, do. at the action at Gore’s Bridge; he was aide 
de camp to his namesake, who was hanged at Tullow. 

‘‘ Two priests, (names unknown) in vestments, shot in the 
ee near Clogh, by Captain Duncan, of the Royal Irish Artil- 
ery. | 

“ Father Kearns, hanged at Edenderry. 

‘¢ ——- Philip Roche, do. at Wexford. 

“* ——— Prendergast, do. at Monastereven. 

© <= John Murphy,of Boulavogue, do. at Tullow. 

‘¢ ——- John Redmond, hanged—not known where. 

‘¢ —« Cowly, suffocated in his hiding place, in a bog in the 
county Sligo. 

‘ —— _Dixon—Hurrard—Thomas Munnelly—transported. 

“ Father O’Coigly, or Quigly, was hanged at Maidstone. 

“ Priests—Edward Murphy, Bryan Murphy, Kearns, Byrne, 
Dease, Francis Kavenagh, James Conroy, of Adergoil (county 
Mayo) and Kane, commonly called the blessed priest of Bannow, 
Were all implicated in the rebellion of 1798.” 
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from enlisting in the army, and encouraged desertions as much 
as they could. If the respective number of English, Irish, 
and Scotch deserters should be separately returned to the 
House of Commons, we have no doubt but the Irish would 
double both the others. What can be the reason that when 
Irish loyalty’ is so preposterously boasted of, no one should 
remind the hearers that Irish disloyalty detained in that island 
a large army for the greatest part of the war? The escape of 
Buonaparte from Elba almost produced another insurrection 
among these loyal Papists. Had the battle of Waterloo ter- 
minated unfavourably, there is not an inhabitant of Dublin 
doubts but an explosion would instantly have taken place. If 
it be alleged that political circumstances cause this disaffection, 
it may be answered that these ultimately arise from divided 
allegiance. To separate spiritual and temporal interests can- 
not be effected by a christian. For he is one in name only who 
does not study and contrive that his religion should mix itself 
with all his thoughts, influencing the tenor and the tendency 
of all his actions. We imagine that those who talk so glibly 
of separating spiritual from temporal interests, know just as 
much of spiritual concerns as of spirits, heard of, but never 
felt or seen. This, we fear, is too generally the case with 
Gottingen Professors and their pupils. Much, too, was urged 
as to the folly of apprehending any danger from the admission 
of such men as the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Petre, &c. &c. into 
the House of Lords. But what folly is it to expect any good 
from their admission. Is the constitution to be materially 
altered to please a few trifling characters, because they are he- 
reditary peers ? or that Mr. O’Connor and other barristers may 
wear silk gowns? ‘This is a consideration well deserving of 
attention. If the first of the two bills had passed, for the 
second was so reprobated by the loyal Irish Roman priests, 
that it would certainly be rejected by all parties, the concession 
would have benefited fifty or sixty individuals, and done no 
more, if its advocates are to be believed. Therefore, for this 
unimportant boon the minds of Protestants, not only in this 
kingdom, but throughout Europe, must be thrown into alarm, 
the constitution must be violated, the king and the house of 
Hanover must be harassed, 


All this, vile worm, for thee ! 
What folly, madness, and impiety. 


And more particularly, is no attention to be paid to the safety 
of our Protestant brethren in Ireland? They were alarmed, 
and not without reason. Would to God Englishmen knew the 
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dangers, the persecutions, and the difficulties through which 
Irish Protestants have to struggle! One of them has addressed 
his brethren in a very sensible letter, containing much local 
information ; and the following extract deserves general notice. 


‘«¢ It has been argued in the House of Common and elsewhere, 
that Catholic Emancipation would remove prejudice, conciliate 
d will, heal differences, and promote a grand junction between 
the Catholic and Protestant subjects of the empire. This position 
is one built upon such false and tottering grounds, that I should 
hardly think it necessary to use argument to show that it would 
not, could not, nay, it never can, promote the ends above stated. 
But for mere argument’s sake, let us fora moment consider the 
subject; let us allow, that the Catholic claims have been granted 
—good God! will no deference be paid to the opinion of those 
thousands of Protestants (‘ inter Quos Ego’) who are completely 
adverse to the measure? Will no regard be paid to the voices of 
those Protestants whose vigour, whose energies, whose fortunes, 
and whose lives, have been sunk in defence of their religion and 
their king? Oh! no—the advocates for Catholic Emancipation 
say that it will tend to heal the differences in this unhappy kingdom, 
without, for a moment reflecting, that there are Protestants to be 
pleased in the business as well as themselves. 

‘* Now it must appear evident, even to Mr. O’Connell, the 
author of some late inflammatory manifestoes, that so far from 
healing animosities, it will only increase them, to grant any further 
privileges to the Catholics. In the first place, it must tend to 
create animosity between the Protestants who support, and those 
who are averse to the measure ; this willbe theeffect both hereand in 
the sister country, so that it cannot be for a moment admitted, 
that the measure would be attended with any salutary consequences. 
Independently of these considerations, must nothing be allowed for 
the grand principle which seems for a series of successive generations 
to have actuated the Protestants of these realms in seeking for a 
Protestant King, when they were convinced, by sad experience, 
that they could neither expect peace, prosperity, nor toleration, 
from their Popish Rulers ?—is there nothing due to the spirits of 
our brave ancestors—-was it for this they died at the stake—was it 
for this they perished in the field—was it for this they enabled the 
glorious House of Orange to begin what has been ratified and con- 
firmed by the succeeding House of Hanover? Let me now ask, 
has experience proved that indulgence to the Roman Catholics has 
produced any beneficial effect. In the year 1780, (I believe) 
certain privileges had been granted to the Roman Catholics, and 
the result was, a most unprecedented opposition on the parts of 
many hundred thousand Protestants who thought themselves in- 
Jured and aggrieved by any attempt, which was likely, either then 
or at any future time, to operate against their privileges. I shall 
hot attempt to urge that the Protestants were right; my own 
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opinion on this subject shall be suppressed—but I am bold to state 
one fact, that the relief granted at that period neither produced 
conciliation nor pease harmony. Every one who is acquainted 
with English history must be aware that the direct contrary was 
the result. I donot meanto say what party was in the right, or 
which party was otherwise, but any man who has read of Lord 
George Gordon's mobs, must know and feel the truth, that the 
spirit of peace was not extended upon this occasion, In the year 1792, 
a later period, several concessions and privileges were granted to 
the Roman Catholics in the Irish Parliament. They were at that 
time strongly supported by several Protestant Bishops, and yet it 
is strange to say, that exactly in six years afterwards, they had 
planned a full, complete, and systematic attempt to overturn the 
Protestant government. Now, whether they would do so again 
under more extended influence, it is not for us to determine, but 
I insist upon it, that it is our *‘ bounden duty’ not to trust them. 
The Catholics profess themselves to be very observant of the obliga- 
tions of an oath. The advocates for emancipation say that it isa 
hard thing that men should suffer penalties, because they cannot 
in their consciences take the oath which would render them eligible 
to the various situations to which they aspire. In answer to all this 
fine argument and pathetic declamation, [ can state some ‘ stub- 
born, plain facts,’ which I call upon Mr. Plunkett or Mr. O’Con- 
nell to deny, if they are able. I state the following circumstances 
fur the consideration of every Protestant, but especially for the 
information of those who are not well acquainted with the discipline 
of the University of Dublin, Eight years’ connexion with this 
seminary have given me an opportunity of great intercourse and 
acquaintance with the Roman Catholics. Now it must be allowed 
that those persons are far from the very lower order of ignorant 
beings who compose a grand majority of that persuasion. On the 
contrary, they are in general men of education, intended for some 
of the learned professions. It is not, perhaps, universally known, 
that all Roman Catholics are eligible to entrance in our University 
—a great number of the sizers are Roman Catholics—they are all 
eligible to get premiums, degrees in arts, and in fact every privilege 
of the University, except Scholarships and Fellowships; but as the 
foundation of the College is strictly Protestant, and the Fellows 
and Scholars are a perfect Body Corperate, it would certainly 
appear an anomaly to allow of Catholics being elected to either of 
these honours, because, from the great majority of that persuasion 
in this kingdom, it might naturally be inferred, that in some time 
the College would become a complete Popish foundation ; and the 
historian can well remember the encroachments that were made in 
this respect by James the Second on the English and Irish Univer- 
sities. But to return to the point in question—namely ‘ The Oath 
of a Roman Catholic.’ Uponthis subject my Protestant brethren 
may judge of theirscruples, when I tell them, that I have known 
some men enter College as Catholics, continue so for a considerable 
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time, and afterwards attend the Protestant chapel, receive the 
sacrament, and conform in every respect to the Protestant institu- 
tions, for no other purpose, than to render themselves eligible for 
Scholarships. Willany man (even the great Mr. Plankett himself) 
deny this notorious fact? Whether he was one of this order or not, 
I do not know,* but this much he must admit, that so far from 
illiberality being the characteristic of the Protestant religion, it is 
well known, that they yearly receive into their community a set of 
men who are Papists in their hearts—and mark me—not the vulgar, 
ignorant order, as I said before, but the well-informed, cool, cal- 
culating portion of that religion:—Yes! let me announce it to 
their shame, that they rise in the world under Protestant auspices; 
they fatten upon Protestant food ; and they go out to the world the 
most bitter opponents of that religion, whose members have 
cherished, educated, and fed them ! 

“These are facts that will stagger Mr. Plunkett, and the whole 
host of Catholic advocates—they are facts which loudly call upom 
every torpid Protestant to rouse from his lethargy, and hand down 
to posterity our glorious relizion uncontaminated and unsullied by 
Popish influence and interference. If the Catholics succeed in 
obtaining their claims, let it be impressed on the minds of my Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects, that it is not at the present time they will 
exhibit any symptoms of disaffection or intolerance, but, perhaps, 
when the present generation is gone by, our Protestant posterity 
will invoke curses on our memory, for entailing upon them the 
trammels of a Popish jurisdiction. To what purpose is the decla- 
mation in and out of Parliament, that the Catholies are an injured, 
suffering body ? Where are they injured—how do they suffer ?— 
are they not Barristers and Attorneys in our Courts—Magistrates in 
our Counties—are they not protected in their lives, properties, and 
religion, as well as Protestants—have they not a college tor the 
education of their clergy—an university to share its benefits with 
them—in fine, what have they not, except actual ascendancy over 
us ?—for with equality they never would be content. 

“ tis now upwards of a hundred years since it was determined by 
the grace of God, and the valour of our ancestors, whether these 
Kingdoms should finally settle into a conformity to the esablished 
religion, or continue subject to a Popish king and constitution. 
Most fortunately, the former of these arrangements was victorious, 
and it now rests with the Protestants of the present day, whether 
those privileges shall be perpetual, or whether we shall suffer them 
to be wrenched out of our hands by a party who, in all cases of 
religion, have uniformly proved themselves the avowed and open 
enemies of the Protestant doctrines. I confess that, if I were Mr. 
O'Connell, I should like to have a seat in Parliament, to be a 
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* Mr, Plunkett’s father was a dissenter. What is Mr. P.’s pro- 
fession, perhaps he may not yet have asked himself.—Eb. 
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King’s Counsel, a Judge, or in some other elevated situation, but 
the actual lives of several thousands of Protestants are not to be 
made subservient to Mr. O’Connell’s desires, The real truth is, 
that if the situations which are at the disposal of government in 
this country, were equally open to the Catholic as well as the Pro- 
testant, the number of the former body would so much overbalance 
the others, that it is quite evident how very soon the government 
and administration of the country would be vested in Popish hands 
alone, Where, then, were the Protestants to look for redress >— 
Why, inascene of carnage and bloodshed, which would terminate 
in the utter subjugation of one party or the other, and consequently 
lead to the very contrary objects of the present claim. But I 
entreat of my Protestant brethren to hold themselves undeceived— 
to reflect on the miserable results which must ensue from any con- 
cessions (at least any political concessions) toa body of men who 
have upon all occasions made an illiberal use of the privileges 
which they have already received, I have spoken thus far upon the 
grounds of consistency in conceding any further to the Roman 
Catholics—I have shown, in a great measure, that it is vot the 
genius or the character of Roman Catholics to be very scrupulous 
on the subject of an oath; but here I must observe upon their 
own grand argument :—They say—‘ You would grant us our 
claims if we took the oath you prescribe; but we refuse to take 
them from motives of conscience ;—we are satisfied to remain in 
obscurity, rather than violate our principles, and yet you would 
deny us the credit of being bound by our oaths.’ Now let me 
entreat the attention of my Protestant friends to this most fallacious, 
but plausible argument. It is to be observed, that the Catholics 
readily take the oath of allegiance, because they would be looked 
on as suspicious characters otherwise ; but they do this, well know- 
ing that their Pope, or their Priests, can absolve them from all 
allegiance to temporal kings ; but they absolutely refuse to take 
the oath which enjoins them to abjure Popery, the mass, transub- 
stantiation, aud the seven sacraments—they dare not take this oath, 
because it is a direct stroke against their religion—it is a matter of 
heresy with them, from which the Pope himself would not absolve 
them. But why need I speak on the subject—why should I expose 
the fallacy of a religion whose Priests were acquainted with the 
secret intentions of the united Irishmen for a considerable time 
before the rebellion of ninety-eight ; and yet because they received 
their information by auricular confession, were unable or unwilling 
to prevent the massaere of the Protestants all over the kingdom? 
I set out, in these pages, with an intention to abstain from any 
thing that might excite religious animosity, and, as far as private 
feelings towards the Ronan Catholics can operate, 1 most certainly 
disclaim the notion of irritating their minds. Some answer, how- 
ever, is due to that daring, incorrigible patriot—that public 
nuisance, who could call upon his fellow-subjects in this distracted 
country—at this momentous period tov, to join the radicals of 
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the day, and to substantiate their claims by a union with traitors 
and rebels, Some allowance must be made for the outraged feel- 
ings of Protestants, who have for years beheld this patriot upon 
every occasion exerting his misguided talents in the ridicule of every 
subject, and every person connected with government—some allow- 
ance must be made for the indignation of Protestants, who have 
patiently suffered this remnant of turbulence to abuse our cor- 
porate bodies, our constitution, and (wherever he dare do it) offer 
an insult to our king. 

«© Some indignation should be expected from Protestants, who 
were told by a brow-beating Chancery lawyer, at the late election 
for the city of Dublin, ‘ that before six months were expired, 
every person concerned in Mr, Ellis’s support should rue the day 
he was born,’ Is this the liberty of conscience—is this the free- 
dom of election, which the great Mr. Plunkett would hold out to 
the country ? No, Mr. Plunkett—not for all your wealth, for all 
your talents, or all your expectations, would I have committed my- 
self by such gross and unjustifiable language: and yet you—you, 
with all your proposals of mock conciliation, would thus inflame 
public avimosity, and openly enrage the minds of Protestants 
against Catholics, and Cutholics against Protestants. But the 
mighty advocate of our glorious constitution, Sir Harcourt Lees, 
has already exposed your pretensions as a scholar, and turned your 
boasted eloquence, ‘ void, as he proved it to be, of any classical or 
historical depth,’ into ridicule and contempt. Mr, Ellis, also, as 
far us his parliamentary career has permitted him, has proved him- 
self a more useful member than yourself. He is a gentleman of 
unblemished reputation and honour; and did you, Mr. Plunkett, 
did you, I say, dare to terrify the honest Protestant freemen of the 
city of Dublin, because they would not vote for your whig prote- 
gee? Yes, Sir, you did so; and will you now have the presump- 
tion to tell the public that you are actuated by motives of peace 
and good will towards this ill-fated country? ‘ Credat Judeus.’ 
There is no doubt, Mr. Plunkett, but you are a very talented man, 
as far as legal information and eloquence. No one has questioned 
yoursound legal knowledge, or your abilities, ip fact, in every 
respect ; but we really cannot allow that you are a very perfect 
prophet. Six months and upwards have elapsed since you uttered 
this desperate threat on the hustings, and yet I believe no one of 
Mr. Ellis’s friends has had occasion to rue the day he was born. 
No, Sir—J, for one, do firmly believe, on the contrary, that if I 
had been one of Mr. Grattan’s friends, [ should, ere now, or at 
some future period, be obliged to curse the day I was born. I 
should shrink from myself with insignificance, if I could be brought 
to support the friend of a man who would thus tamper with the 
rights and privileges of his fellow-citizens, Yet you were that 
man—yes, Mr. Plunkett—the great, the patriotic Mr. Plunkett, 
who has made so many flaming speeches for the Roman Catholics. 
In your motion for leave to bring in the bill for Catholic ermancipas 
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tion, you argued something to the following effect : You said, that 
« the Catholics were excluded from their privileges because they 
believed all the Protestant creed, and a little more—that their only 
fault was believing too much ;’—and you seemed to think ita very 
hard matter, that for their amiable condescension in believing all 
our creed, and another creed of their own into the bargain, that 
they should not have equal privileges as Protestants. Now, Mr. 
Plunkett, this is really so much bordering upon fun and irony, that 
I am sure the poor Papists themselves must heartily laugh at you, 
and I hope you will not be offended if, the next time your Popish 
physician has occasion to administer a dose of medicine, he should 
give you such a bolus as may convince you that there may be ‘too 
much of a good thing.’ God forbid, however, that I should actu- 
ally be serious in wishing any dangerous result, but I certainly would 
wish that you might experience the fallacy of your own argument. 

“¢ It is too ridiculous first to give the Papists credit for believing 
our creed, and then for believing another which nearly overturns 
the former. No, Sir, we are not to be duped by this artifice 
there are men who have given this subject more consideration than 
you have done, and it is their belief that the extra faith of the Ro- 
man Catholics is most dangerous and inimical to that of the Pro- 
testants. Look at the Antidote, the Crisis, and other works of the 
learned and eloquent baronet abovementioned, for information on 
this awful subject, and tremble whilst you shrink into insignifi- 
cance. 

‘* IT have now, at some length, entered into a detail of such 
matters as may convince the Protestants of Great Britain what 
they have to expect from the Catholics if they permit them any 
further indulgence in political affairs ; and in speaking harshly of 
the Catholics as a great body, I trust I may be believed when I say, 
that I would perform any private service for a Roman Catholic as 
soon as fora Protestant. Indeed, it is impossible to view, with 
sufficient disgust, the illiberality of any man who could withhold 
from his fellow-christians of the Roman Catholic persuasion, that 
private assistance and relief that the Almighty had put it in his 
power to bestow ; but, on the contrary, it shuuld be the glory of a 
Protestant to prove that his political opinions did not interfere with 
that charity of disposition which it becomes all men to exhibit 
towards the Protestant and the Catholic ; ‘ the Jew and the Samari- 
tan ;’ or, to use the allusion of the Roman poet, to the ‘ Trojan or 
the Tyrian,’ It is a melancholy case, however, to perceive that a 
Catholic may possess every noble quality of soul, every enlarged 
sentiment of liberality towards Protestants, and yet his implicit 
obedience to his priesthood, his downright subservience to their 
will is such, that he needs but the assurance of his clergy to per- 
suade him that itis lawful and praiseworthy to destroy heretics, and 
to depose Protestant princes. It would be in vain to quote the in- 
numerable edicts which issued from the Romish councils, proclaim- 
ing the Pope the head of all princes, both in spiritual and temporal 
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matters. It would be in vain to recite the innumerable instances 
wherein princes were actually deposed, subjects absolved from their 
allegiance, and thrones overturned, all by the influence and the 
command of the Pope, It would be in vain to enumerate the 
encouragements, the absolutions, and the indulgences, that were 
obtained from the Romish clergy of this kingdom, in the memo- 
rable rebellion which I have already mentioned, all tending to excite 
a brave, but deluded people, to acts of turbulence and sedition. 
In vain should I recount the massacres of Wexford Bridge and 
Scullabogue Barn, all under the influence, all within the controul, 
of the Catholic clergy. But, in short, what do the Roman Ca- 
tholics want ? How would they be served in their religion, their 
fortunes, or their privileges, by sitting in Parliament? Must they 
not expect the same opposition from Protestants in the House of 
Commons, which they say now suffer out of Parliament? Must 
not the concession of their claims, at best, split the interests of the 
Protestants who ave friendly, and of those who are hostile to the 
measure? I insist upon it, that emancipation never can serve the 
great mass of the Roman Catholics. It may, indeed, add to the 
dignity of a few ambitious men, who care nothing for their own 
religion, or any other, provided they could bask under the sun- 
shine of ‘ Mushroom Popularity.’ In fact, I would wish it to be 
understood completely and decisively, that ‘ Catholic Emancipation 
cannot serve the Roman Catholics, and must eventually injure the 
Protestants.’ ”’ 


But to the admission of Protestants to places of trust by 
Popish princes abroad, another and more direct answer may 
be given. Protestants pretend no allegiance to any other than 
their legitimate monarch. Protestants in Austria, for instance, 
receive neither rescripts, nor briefs, nor absolutions, from any 
foreign priest, prince, or prelate. They acknowledge no power 
at whose admonition it can become their duty to recede from 
any engagement. ‘Therefore a Popish prince can depend upon 
them with quite as much, nay more certainty, than upon sub- 
jects of his own faith. It was impertinently said, in reply to 
the excellent speech of the Earl of Mansfield, that it ought to 
have been made a century anda half ago. His Lordship, on 
the contrary, might have demanded how long ago it was that 
the Jesuits were banished from Russia? This is a very recent 
proof how little regard these religionists pay to any regulations, 
laws, or obligations whatever. The Secreta Monita are still 
observed amongst them, and their grand maxim still is, the end 
Justifies the means. That the power of Popery is much dimi- 
nished, we allow, and, as Protestants, ought to be grateful for 
it. But seeing the persevering struggles made in all parts of 
the globe for the revival of that power, can any thing be more 
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preposterous than that the Protestant realm of England should 
lend an helping hand! We cannot proceed with this subject 
at present, having two letters from Sir Harcourt Lees, which 
are so much to the point, particularly on the subject of oaths, 
that we insert them with great satisfaction. When our readers 
reflect that independent persons, residing in different islands, 
perfectly unknown to each other, and wholly unbiassed by ex- 
traneous circumstances, draw the same conclusions precisely 
from the same facts, and observe that no defender of Popery, 
or Popish claims, dare come forward to contradict them in 
print, we trust that those conclusions will be acknowledged as 
indisputable and established. 

We cannot, however, conclude this article without returning 
our most grateful thanks to those peers who so ably advocated 
the cause of true religion against the attempts of idolaters and 
infidels. The noble, spirited avowal of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, the presumptive heir to the throne, must 
have cheered the honest heart of every true Protestant. It is 
so completely in unison with the well-known sentiments of his 
royal father, and of our present monarch, that we may now 
congratulate ourselves on the certainty that the house of Ha- 
nover have not forgotten the principles which placed them on 
the throne of this kingdom. We trust that Earl Mansfield’s 
speech will not be left to perish in the columns of a newspaper. 
It detailed facts which legislators should not forget. Together 
with the Bishop of London: his Lordship shewed that Papists 
continued what they ever were. But nothing pleased us much 
more than the speech of the Bishop of Chester. We are now 
sure that the apathy of the Lancashire clergy is not approved 
of by their diocesan, respect for whom hitherto restrained us. 
We have accumulated evidence against them, and hope to 
make them, ere long, ashamed of their torpidity. THe pIs- 
SENTERS AT PRESTON HAVE ALREADY RECOVERED SEVERAL 
WHO HAD BEEN DELUDED BY THE JEsuits. But the clergy 
of Preston still keep aloof. The hireling fleeth, &c. We 
cannot impute their silence to any thing but sheer ignorance. 
No man, who could string a few sentences together against 
Popery, would suffer himself thus to be bearded, and insulted, 
and trampled upon, without an effort at rescuing his character. 
We have no doubt but the Bishop will follow up his speech by 
sending an admonitory letter to these slumberers. Indeed, the 

relates have, generally speaking, done their duty well on this 
important occasion. The whole bench were present, either in 
person or by proxy, except the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
of Lichfield and Coventry, who are both far advanced in age- 
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And except Dr. Kaye, the Bishop of Bristol, for whose absence 
we shall be glad to hear a satisfactory cause. ‘To Lords Eldon, 
Liverpool, Redesdale, and Sidmouth, the thanks of our church 
and country are also due. ‘They have stood forward nobly in 
the hour of danger. Nor must we omit noticing the propriety 
with which the question was treated by those Lords who sup- 
ported the bills. How differently, in how much more solid 
and rational a manner, was this important measure argued by 
the Lords than by the Commons. ‘The lower house becamea 
perfect bear garden ; and, although this subject has been fre- 
quently debated there, the constitution and the establishment 
were never before so weakly defended. Even Mr. Peel was 
not himself, and Mr. Banks alone seemed to think that there 
was any cause for exertion. However, the people of England 
are now aware of the danger, and will loudly proclaim their 
sentiments when this dangerous measure shall be again at- 
tempted, 
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“ If they say that by removing their Idols, we violate their Con- 
sciences, we have no warrant to regard conscience which is not 
founded on Scripture.”—MILTON. 





Black Rock, Wednesday Night, 
March 28, 182). 
GENTLEMEN, 

Prodigy is a fanciful hemisphere, from which the descriptive 
Muse does not wish to retire speedily. The portents which are said 
to have been observed at the period of Julius Ceesar’s assassination, 
presented a favourable opportunity to the poetical Courtiers of 
Augustus to indulge in harmonious measures in order to flatter the 
Emperor, as the Pope is now adulated ; and both Virgil and Ovid 
have accordingly described them with great force and still greater 
majesty. When both write on the same subject, it is easy to in- 
form you to which the preference should be given—many of ac- 
knowledged taste have been known to prefer Virgil to Homer, but 
I rather think Ovid must, in every respect, yield the palm of vic- 


| tory to Virgil—However, Gentlemen, although we may be in 


error as to the respective merits of the ancient, yet I hope, for the 
literary character of Great Britain, that the Roman Catholics will 
be duly sensible of the extraordinary superiority of a living Poet 
over both ; and whilst Protestants have to weep for, and deplore | 
the infatuation or the blindness of a Wilberforce, that the in- 
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tolerant and united body of Papists throughout the British Em. 
pire will, amidst the assassination of your Constitution and the 
radation of your Church, be duly grateful for, if not enlightened 
by, the late prose aud lyrical effusions of an immaculate and im- 
mortal wandering Melodist. Gentlemen, few circumstances in 
Ancient History are veiled with greater obscurity and doubt than 
the cause of Ovid’s bavishment from Rome, It has been generally 
ascribed to his having been discovered in an intrigue with the 
Emperor’s daughter Fulia, for even the licentiousness of his 
writings, almost equalling those of a favourite Irish Bard of the 
present day, cannot be supposed to have offended Augustus, who 
has expressed his own affecticn for Horace in terms of the most 
indecency. But if we should be at a loss to account for the 
Testes of the Roman, who in one of his poems discountenances 
the intrigue ; yet we must be quite convinced, from his own Letter, 
‘that the retirement of the Melodist alluded to proceeded fiom his 
purity ; and although we may hesitate to pronounce that the levity 
of Julia disgraced her Sulmo,* even Baron Bergami must admit, 
that the chastity of Queen Caroline had expatriated your Poet. 
However, he is once more among you full of fun and eloquence, 
and having retired to the Continent to preserve his consistency, 
through an admiration of virtue, he has just returned from his 
tour from a principle of religion, full charged with fabrication and 
doggrel to uphold the commandments of his Redeemer, to esta- 
blish the security of your Creed, and to protect the essential prin- 
ciples of your Constitution in Church and State—and at an earlier 
period of his political life piously claimed and never afterwards 
deceived the confidence of his unsuspicious and hon rable col- 
league in the Cabinet—having apparently sanctioned by his appro- 
bation the late legislative measures, which led to his retirement, 
he strenuously supported and defended the cause of his injured 
and insulted Sovereign, and of his country at the hour of their 
greatest peril; and instead of bowing in blind obedience to popular 
clamour as a Patriot, and in humble adoration to ‘ the grace and 
ornament of female society,’’ as a suitor, he never for a moment 
basely deserted his post; and now, in his capacity of a British 
Senator, he appears again upon the theatre of public life, and 
demands your homage, if not for the virtue of his apostacy, at 
least for the sincerity of his belief.—Such, Gentlemen, is the man 
who has been cheered and applauded by the religious majority of 
your House of Commons, for his too successful attempts to impose 
upon your ignorance by his plausibility, and to blast your esta- 
blishments by his fable ; and whilst he has outraged the feelings 
of every pious and devout Christian in the Empire by his levity, 
he has left the human mind in doubt whether most to admire the 
decency of his verse or the falsehood of his history. , For what 
does this wandering melodist assert to you, Gentlemen—*“< that the 
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religious doctrine of a Roman Catholic does not constitute his 
guilt, but that it consists alone in his foreign attachment—that the 
attachment is gone, and that, consequently, he must become vir- 
' tuous.”’ But what do the immutable, because infallible canons of 
_ the Church of Rome inform you? Listen to me, I beg of you, in 
the name of your merciful and long-suffering God; I imvoke you 
' toattend to me, and to cheer him in such a cause no honger. | The 
_ Council of Trent, the last of the General Councils, and the Creed 
of the Irish Papists at this hour, thus enacts—‘* Be it known to all 
_ men that the most holy Canons are to be exactly, and as far us pos- 
? sible, observed by all ; and that the 4th Lateran Council is not only 
_ ageneral Council, but the voice of the whole Church.” I now im- 
plore your undivided attention but for a few moments. The Pro- 
_ fessor of Divinity in the College of Maynooth, Mr. Lewis Dela- 
_ hogue, so late as the year 1809, wrote a treatise called de Ecclesia 
Christi, for the use and instruction of the Students, m which this 
_ Council is declared to be in the highest estimation, and is most 
_ strongly recommended to their perusal and deepest attention ; and 
_ the 4th Lateran, that seed-plot of treason, murder, and rebellion, 
_ “commanding the murder of Protestants when it can be con- 
 veniently effected,’? has been styled by your own orthodox Dr, 
_ Miloer, in his Ecclesiastical Democracy, by way of bis approbation 
_ of it, the Great Council which thus decrees by its 3rd Canon, 
_ “Whoever, under the badge of the Cross, shall become the mure 
- derers of Heretics, shall have a full remission of their sins.”” The 
_ 3rd Lateran Council grants similar indulgences to every man who 
shall engage in the same Pious office ; and the Council of Con- 
_ stance farther declares, that when it can be prudently effected, every 
_ ove who can lay hands on a Protestant, may possess himself of 
| his property, and that no faith is to be kept with him, when the in- 
| terests of the Church of Rome, (which the learned poet seems to 
forget is a foreign power) can be benefitted or served. But, farther, 
_ lest any doubt should remain on the mind of a bigoted Roman 
| Catholic Papist, of the meaning and teudency of these merciful 
Canons, a note is attached to the Doway Version of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, revised, corrected, and approved of by Dr. Troy, Popish 
_ Archbishop of Dublin, and the other Titular Prelates so late as 
1816, and circulated through Ireland, declaratory of their validity, 
and establishing this unanswerable fact, that notwithstanding 
the perjuries of the foreign Universities, in 1792, not one single 
Doctrine of Murder and of Blood had been rejected, or denied by 
the Pope of Rome, or his Church, who not only never rejected 
them, but so late as the year 1809, for the purpose of proving his 
Sincerity to the faith of St. Peter, declared, in making a distinc- 
tion between the active and passive Oaths, obligatory on his Chureh, 
that «* all Oaths taken contrary to the interests of his Holiness, 
Were not to be considered as Oaths at all, but as Perjunes.” 
Nay, don’t start, Gentlemen, for this is a mere trifle to what | 
Can tell you of the conciliating propensities of this tolerant Church 
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at this moment, and if forced to it I will, for your ignorant and 
contemptible Patriots and Papists united can neither seduce nor 
terrify me in my defence of your Church and Constitution. And 

et, Gentlemen, under such securities alone, will Mr, Plunkett's 

ills embark the solvency of a Protestant Constitution, and the 
Melodist, with the assistance of his poetry, confirm the sanctity of 
a Protestant Church, And farther he informs you, that those who 
maintain the Doctrine of Transubstantiation, should be admitted 
into Parliament, and offices of trust, to legislate for our Esta. 
blishments, which Papists are sworn to destroy, whenever the op. 
portunity offers, because the exiled family of James the Second js 
dead, wishing you to forget that the Pope of Rome, the vital 
ceuse of Papists’ attachment to that tyrannical and bigotted Mo. 
narch, is still living, and not only living, but at this moment 
domineering, both spiritually and temporally, over the King of 
England’s subjects in Ireland, with less divided authority than he 
did at the period of the Revolution.—And, with an eloquence of 
sophistry, peculiar to himself, he also tells you, that the Statutes 
were enacted, to punish a belief in transubstantiation, because it 
alone involved an attachment toa family who are extinct, without 
appearing to recollect, that they were enacted long before that 
family were expelled, as a test of principles that were ever, when 
admitted into the state, proved to be hostile to our Protestant 
security—and also that one of the chief causes for expelling this 
family, was to protect these very acts which he is anxious to repeal, 
as expressed in the preamble to that glorivus statute passed in the first 
year of William and Mary, that great bulwark of our Constitu- 
tional Rights and Privileges, called the Britt or Rieuts, which 
declares thus—“* Whereas the late King James the Second, by 
the assistance of divers evil Counsellors, Judges, and Ministers, 
employed by him, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Pro- 
testant Religion,” &c. &c.; and farther, so essentially necessary 
to the very existence of our Protestant Constitution did the Legie 
lature of those days conceive the preservation of these Acts to 
guard our 7. not against James, but against Popery, that in 
the Act passed in the following year for limiting the Crown, and 
better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, usually 
called the Act of Settlement, the chief obligation upon the Sove- 
reign is, that he should take the Coronation Oartu, in which he 
swears ‘to maintain the true profession of the Gospel and the 
Protestant reformed Religion established by the Laws—to preserve the 
Bishops and Clergy of the Realm, and to the Churches committed 
to their charge all such Rights and Privileges as by Law do o 
shall appertain unto them, or any of them.” And so pre-emineatly 
were the two Statutes of Charles the Second considered, that evel 
in the Toleration Act, in exempting Protestant dissenters from 
several laws passed in former reigns, an express exception is made 
respecting these two Test Acts. So horrible above every other 
consideration did your forefathers consider the bare possibility of # 
Papist getting into Parliament, or an office of trust, well knowns 
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what, at a future day, would be the fate of the Established Church, 
and most likely of your Protestant Constitution, for they 
knew well the truth of what was declared in and approved by the 
Catholic Board of Ireland a few years back, in a speech of Dr. 
Dromgoole’s, and confirmed within the last week by Counsellor 
O'Connell, ‘ that it was the sworn avocation of a Popish Priest to 
convert a Protestant, aud that he must reject every oath and 
security, that could in the slightest degree interfere with that sacred 
obligation ;"’ and the learned Counsellor corroborates his medical 
friend, and farther asserts, in his pastoral Letter, ‘* that a Layman 
is equally bound to proselyte, and that, if successful, he must not 
only disturb, but annihilate the Established Church, which the 
Doctor had previously instructed the Irish Papists,” when certain 
of obtaining their emancipation, in 1813, ** should be destroyed, 
and that nothing but a recollection of the miseries it had created 
should survive—that it should perish like any other novelty, having 
had its time upon earth—aad also assures them, that from their 
numerical force, the Popish must be the predominant religion.” 
Gentlemen, in the teeth of such declarations as these, fulminated 
and scattered through the most superstitious and bigoted popula- 
tion upon the face of the globe, what do you think is likely to 
be the fate of the EsTABLISHED CuuRcH, as well as of the Pro-~ 
TESTANT CONSTITUTION, within ten years in Ireland, when, in 
addition to the most inveterate religious rancour now raging against 
us, you arm Papists with legislative and political power over this 
country, and when their priests are daily and hourly impressing 
upon their minds, the efficacy of those Canons and Councils, 
which I have above and so frequently enumerated, and will again 
and again remind you of, ‘* that the same brutal murders of in- 
nocent Protestants, which charaeterised our Jast rebellion will en- 
sure them salvation, when they can be prudently perpetrated ;”’ for 
these fellows have thus sworn in a part of their oath, as I men- 
tioned in a former letter, ‘ All doctrines delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred Canons and General Councils, I receive, 
and profess, and promise, vow and swear, that I will constantly 
retain and preserve to my last breath, and, as far as [ am able, [ 
will be careful that this Catholic faith is held by, taught, and 
preached to my parishioners, &c. &c. so help me God.” With 
what horror and indignation, Gentlemen, ought you, instead of 
cheering, to behold the shameful and daring attempts of these in- 
fatuated Patriots, whose object appears to be, under a pretence of 
liberality and conciliation, to exalt the Popish on the ruins of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and to sacrifice the merciful, pure, 
aad apostolic tenets of. our unadulterated faith to the most bloody 
and horrible system of persecuting impiety and intolerance, that 
ever disgraced or degraded the character of mankind. And what 
security does that short-sighted, though elequent man, ‘‘ detested 
and insulted as he is, and I told him he would be, by the very 
body he proposes to relieve,” offer to you for the safety of Ireland ? 
Why, the oath of a Papist, which oath will be considered by 
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his Pope as perjury, and for which the nearest parish Priest will 
afterwards. give him absolution for the value of two shillings and 
sixpence, Eternal God, Gentlemen, is the Established Church 
of Ireland to fall a victim to the vile artifices or scandalous igno. 
rance of professed and notorious Dissenters, at enmity with our 
Creed, and some of them more than suspected of being hostile to 
our Constitution? Look at the prominent and professed advo. 
cates for the re-establishment of Idolatry in the empire, and for 
the return of massacre in this Country! for by this means, Gen. 
tlemen, you will be able to come at the truth of all I have been 
ev long impressing on your attention. We will begin with an elo- 
quent barrister—he is an hereditary Dissenter, an Elder, “ as] 
am instructed,” of Strand-street Meeting-house, in Dublin, and 
joined in the ministry with Mr. Archibald Hamilton Rowan.— 

he next is the venerable and constitutional father of all the saints 
in the House of Commons, as he calls Ireland their mother. This 
loving and autiquated couple are well matched, and long may they 
live in harmony ; but I foresee a divorce. The third, an econo- 
mical Baronet, anxious tu deprive us of our vice-regal court, for 
the purpose of relieving the tradeswen of Dublin, a most efficient 
representative, but too much of a patriot to be particularly attached 
to any precise form of religion, and strongly suspected to be in- 
clined to puritanism. The fourth, a notorious ex post facto 
Baronet and Dissenter, but has no objection to a temporary change 
of creed if he has any job to be carried for his harbour, “ having 
been disappointed in his Chancery clause,” either in Customs or 
Excise. The fifth, my old friend, a Northern Knight, with his 
soft words and sound argumeuts, a regular Presbyterian, on which 
is — a splice of the Gentoo Creed ; the soundness of this 
nabob’s arguments has been much questioned since my Lettes® to 
Mr. Wilberforce last August: The sixth, a Dissenter from the 
west of Ireland, the quickest shot, though most tedious speaker in 
the House of Commons, except Sir Robert Wilson. And last, 
though not least in estimation, that pious travelling Melodist, who 
lately returned to England a thorough-bred Dissenter, aud who, 
in his religious character, very much resembles those mendicant 
ramblers thus described by Polydor Virgil in his de invent. Rerum, 
lib. 7. c. 7, ‘* there were among the Ancients a set of people who, 
under an appearance of virtue, rambled from provinee to province 
to gather money and other things, and Apuleius says, they put 
what they could collect into wallets or bags, which they carry for 
the purpose, and by thus rambling they plundered the country. 
Whether, Gentlemen, you will allow such religious characters as 
these to plunder your Constitution of its privileges, and yout 
establishment of its Churches, is not for me, but yourselves to 
determine. I can only assure you, that no Oatus on the part of 
Papists can secure their safety, for they will hesitate at none when 
their Cuurcu is to be benefited, as has been already ascertained 
and acknowledged by themselves, and as the preamble to the 30th 
of Charles the Second, if you doubt my knowledge, will instruct 
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you. They will swear any thing to get into power, except that 
their worship of the Virgin Mary, or the offering up as an atone- 
ment in sacrifice one hundred times a-day our Blessed Saviour, are 
idolatrous ; or the invocating the intercession with the Almighty 
of a parcel of old dead men and women, is blasphemous and un- 
scriptural. This they won't, nor can't swear, and, therefore, if you 
think the repealing of these declarations will provide for the safety of 
your Church, and farther secure, ad eternum, the tranquillity of 
Ireland, eontrary to all history and experience, in God’s name 
resign the farce of spiritual, and even temporal supremacy to them 
altogether, as, on my solemn affirmation, not worth one sixpence, 
and place the Pope of Rome himself in a lately purchased royal 
house, and you will soon learn as much as I know of the blessings 
attendant on an imperium in imperio in the British Empire, such 
as we are insulted aud endangered by in this country at the present 
hour. And as I am in the habit of a a rapid though come. 
prehensive view of great national measures, I will tell these econo- 
mising, jealous patriots, what will be the first consequences of the 
repeal—why, an increase of double the present standing army, 
and a quadruple increase of ministerial patronage and consequent 
influence in Ireland, constantly renewed petitions, incessant irrita- 
tion, with the certainty of a rebellion and a massacre of probably 
100,000 of its inhabitants, as the most unanswerable and efficient 
proof you can obtain of the tolerant and conciliatory principles 
of Papists, should they enjoy temporal power in addition to phy- 
sical force ; even whose intermarriages with Protestants the present 
Pope to convince the eloquent melodist how anxious he is to con- 
ciliate, designated, within these few years, ‘as a shameful and 
criminal indulgence of brutal passion, and declared, that Papists 
ought to avoid with horror such detestable unions.” But farther, 
it will be necessary to issue two distinct writs of summons, to the 
members of the two creeds, for a grave assembly cannot, without 
laughing, ‘* even supposing the poet to drop his buffoonery,” 
summons a Papist to consult for the defence of the Cnurcn of 
ENGLAND, which he has been instructed to look on as heretical 
and damnable, and the professors of which, he has been taught to 
believe, excluded from the pale of salvation, and. even meritorious 
to destroy.—-Besides, suppose you make this orthodox fellow a 
Privy Counsellor, to oblige an illustrious duke attached to popery, 
you force him by your Bill, to become a perjurer, by way of 
adding to the compliment: for he first swears, in Council, to ad- 
vise the King, on all occasions, to the best of his belief and con- 
science, and, particularly, to defend the Church, but now, by the 
intended Bill, he must swear, to give no advice respecting a Pro- 
testant Church at all, and finally, by a writ of summons, he is 
invited to legislate for that very establishment he is sworn to de- 
stroy-so that the only real favour you confer upon this poor 
suspected fellow, is to give him his choice, whether he shall be 
Considered a perjurer or a swindler—but in addition, after having 
summoned, you must then frame two declaratory clauses for the 
oaths of supremacy, or you will establish this fact upon record, 
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that your present patriots, are either a body of Popish idolaters, 
or of Protestant knaves; fur by the intended Bill, the Pope’s 
spiritual supremacy is absolutely sauctioned and acknowledged 
in the state, and whilst emancipating Papists, on account of their 
faith, they may exclude Protestants on account of their conscience 
—perhaps the Melodist will now rise in his place, and give you 
two verses, and possibly will add to the applause, by even tumb- 
ling a somerset, for God knows, nothing can hereafter surprise me, 
after what I have lately seen and read.—Gentlemen, should the 
two statutes of Charles the Second be finally repealed, I prophecy 
you will soon have again to re-enact for Ireland, the preamble to 
the statute of 9th of William the Third, which declared, that 
whereas it is notoriously known that the late Rebellions in this 
Kingdom, have been coatrived, promoted, and carried on by 
Popish Archbishops, Bishops, Jesuits, and other ecclesiastical 
persons of the Romish Clergy, &c. &c. and my eloquent Melo- 
dist may, on his next return from a foreign trip, also recollect, 
that there is some respect due to a Protestant House of Commons, 
whilst there is an inviolate one, to the wise precautions of his an- 
cestors, aud I hope he never may have to exclaim with some justice 
and greater irritation on a tender part, to the popish members of 
the then legislature, in his own chaste and select version, 
‘* When now I attempt, Sirs, your pity to move, 
Don’t turn a deaf ear to my prayers ; 
Perhaps you are right to dissemble your love, 
But the D—I1 to kick me down stairs.” 

Gentlemen, I shall now retire for the night, wishing your august 
and upright House or PEErs more intellect and information * on 
this the most important and vital subject ever agitated since the 
Revolution,” than have characterised your enlightened patriots, in 
the event of these infamous and unconstitutional Bills going before 
them. From what I have read and reflected on, I am not sur- 
prised at that able and virtuous statesman, Mr. Peel, feeling de- 
pressed, and complaining that he supported the unpopular side 
of the question. What would terrify most men, however, only 
rouses in me additional energy, when I have to fight the battles of 
my God, my Sovereign, and the British Constitution in Church 
and State, as yet unimpaired and unpolluted. Regardless of my 
life in their cause, I defy the united enemies of your country and 
your Creed, consolidate their resources and their talents with their 
patriotism and their minstrelsy, I will oppose and endeavour to 
confute the ablest of them in my defence of the purest system of 
religious worship, and the most glorious fabric of human manu- 
facture that ever excited the adoration of a Christian, or claimed 
the eternal gratitude of a subject, THE EsTaBLisHED CuuRrcH 
AND Civit CoNsTITUTION OF THE BriTIsH EMPIRE. 

I have the honour, Gentlemen, to remain the firm and deters 
mined supporter of your religion, rights, and accurately defined 
privileges, in union with the just, necessary, and legal prerogatives 
of the King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

HARCOURT LEES. 
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SIR HARCOURT LEES’ ELEVENTH LETTER TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND ; 
Submitted to the most serious consideration of the 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Black Rock, April 7th, 1821. 
GENTLEMEN, 

An Ultra-religious majority of fanatical patriots, hostile to your 
establishments, and in enmity with your creed, have undermined 
the massy pillars of the state, and in their base and infamous at- 
tempts to acquire privilege and popularity, under a shadow of 
conciliation, they sacrifice the allegiance of the subject, and will 
accomplish the defilement of your church—and, whilst professing 
themselves tu be the advocates of civil liberty, to protect the pre- 
rogatives of their sovereign, they have proved themselves alone to be 
the abettors of intolerance and idolatry, to outrage and insult the 
attributes and commandments of their God. _ A puritanical juuc- 
tion, unnatural and monstrous, has been formed in the very heart of 
your Legislature, with the sworn enemies of your faith, and the 
cunning insidious digsenters coustitute popery the political engine 
for remodelling your constitution, and for endangering your re- 
ligion—and, arguing against every species of revolutionary violence 
or national clamour out of doors upon the subject, they have dared to 
degrade the sanctity of parliament itself, by discussing the merits of 
the most important constitutional question ever debated within its 
walls,with the most unparalleled levity and licentiousness, and have, 
at last, carried their point alone by the excitation of tumult, and 
the encouragement of internal deception, ignorance, and indecency. 
Gentlemen, the union of Popery and Fanaticism, in the reign of 
Charles the First, occasioned the desolation of the church and the 
murder of the sovereign.—The junction of popery and puritanism 
in the reign of George the Fourth, will endanger the constitution, 
pollute the church, and eventually may dethrone the monarch, 
The extension of the elective franchise, in 1793, occasioned a re- 
bellion in Ireland—the admission of Roman catholics to parliament 
and offices of trust, in 1821, will accelerate a revolution in the 
empire—-the concessions of all former periods have occasioned dis- 
turbance, increased irritation, and finally insurrection—the eman- 
cipation of the present day will commence with religious persecution 
and rancour, and ultimately terminate ina metienil cearabalinn: The 
Roman catholics, in the event of these bills passing, (which God in 
his great mercy avert) will be temporally summoned and swornto le- 
gislate for your establishmenuts—the same body that have been spi- 
ritually sworn and previously instructed to undermine, to impugn, 
and to destroy your government ; and what security, I ask, aré you 
offered to avert this destruction ? Why—the oath alone of the very 
party most interested in deceiving you. 

The question then, Gentlemen, will resolve itself into this nar- 
row compass. Can you believe, or can all the poetry of Mr. Can- 
hing induce you to credit, that a popish privy counsellor, or legis- 
lator, will not attach greater sanctity to even a simple declaration 
made to a spiritual chief, whom the immutable doctrines of his 
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faith instruct him is infallible, than to the most solemn and im. 
perative affidavit that all the forms of junsprudence ever yet 
could frame or enact, to bind his conscience or to force his alle- 
giance toa sovereign whom he knows to be heretical, and believes 
to be damnable ? If you can attach the least credibility to his oath, 
informed by the doctrines of his church, and the declaration of his 
Pope that it will be considered as a perjury, why at once disbelieve 
him to be a papist, and you will only add insult to oppression by 
administering it; and whilst you admit him to your confidence asa 
christian, you more than brand him by your suspicion as a traitor and 
an impostor. If youdoubt hissincerity, why place him in a position to 
betray you. Ifyou can despise experience, and forget history, don’t 
irritate him, I conjure you, by tests, and outrage him by oppres- 
sion, and from a principle of religious conciliation in the present 
century—for the salvation of the empire, don’t involve your pos- 
terity in a contest with popish bigotry in the next. But farther, if 
you have resolved to emancipate the layman, why should you think 
It necessary to persecute his priest? If you judge it prudent for 
the greater security of your church and state to instal the duke of 
Norfolk in your privy council as a Roman Catholic, what neces- 
sity is there for immuring Doctor Troy ina gaol asa popish priest ? 
Or, if disgusted with the clamour and the patriotism of your pro- 
testant legislators, you wish to teach them common decency, when 
ou cannot teach them sense, by theintroduction of Lord Arundel 
into the House of Commons; on what principle of law or equit 
do you act when you pass a statute at one moment, which will 
drive his bishops into your prisons, and in the next summon to 
your councils men who are instructed to persecute your own. If 
you tempt the catholic laymen to commit an act dictated by per- 
fidy, don’t persecute his prelate for an act dictated by faith. Gen- 
tlemen, I have considered the provisions of Mr, Plunkett’s relief bills, 
with the most deep and anxious attention ; I have compared them 
with the most essential of the Decrees and Canons of the popish 
church, passed since the pontificate of Gregory the 7th, generally 
considered as the founder of the system of religious worship ; “ for 
with the exception of the worship of images fraudulently intro- 
duced by the 7th General Council, A. D. 784, none of the doc- 
trines of popery were generally admitted previous to his usur- 
pation ;*» and the result of my inquiries is this, that it is. totally 
impossible for the Roman catholic prelates .and clergy of Ireland to 
submit to these infamous and degrading stipulations ; and an 
indelible conviction is impressed upon my mind, that if you 
attempt, by forcing the enactmeuts, to identify the religious 
feelings of the laity, with the legislative persecutions of their at 
present venerated and insulted pastors, you will drive Ireland first 
into a rebellion, and next into the most ferocious state of savage 
barbarity and atheism ; which all the levity of Mr. Canning, the 
sophistry of Mr. Plunkett, or the apostacy of Mr. Robinson, will 
never extricate you out of—and until that period shall arrive, 
which depend upon it, will, when Roman chatholi¢s shall be satis- 
fiedthat the supremacy of the bishop of Rome is an usurpation, 
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and that the scriptures are more worthy of belief than either apo- 
crypha or tradition ; when they inform us * that a strife existed 
even up to the moment of our Saviour’s passion amongst his 
Apostles, which amongst them should be accounted the chiefest ;”” 
until that period, I say, arrives, it will be worse than madness for a 
British Senate to attempt to legislate for a popish church ; and if, 
instead of ONE, Lord Castlereagh had THREE Popes (not so great 
an anomaly if we are to credit history) at his back, he will not be 
able to coerce the titular Hierarchy of Ireland into a submission 
to decrees, founded in injustice, and pregnant with insubordination 
aud manifest perjury ; for they have already sworn never to aban- 
don principles, which are inseparably connected with the supremacy 
of that foreign sovereign, whom they believe to be the legitimate 
representative of the Redeemer of the world. And witha d 

of talent, manliness, and sincerity, which reflects the most im- 
mortal honoar on his character, notwithstanding the uncalled for 
and ungenerous insinuations of Mr, Robinson, has Mr. O'Connell 
penetrated into the mystery, and exposed the danger and the frauds 
intended as well to the popish as to the protestant church, which 
must inevitably emanate from this dark and treacherous attempt 
on the part of the dissenters to disfranchise your establishment, and 
possibly to overthrow your constitution, In direful opposition as 
a politician, from principle and experience from this able and u 
right Roman catholic gentleman, I shall respect him to the last 
hour of my life, for his noble and energetic efforts in defence of his 
outraged and unprotected clergy, and of the doctrines of his creed, 
though I know them to be erroneous, impious,‘and corrupt’; and 
I would advise this Mr. Robinson, when next he passes a censure on 
an absent and honourable Irish gentleman, to be more attentive to 
the rules of consistency ; and having only the moment before ob- 
jected to Mr. Ellis’s remarks, in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Plunkett, to recollect that Mr. O’Connell was equally absent, aud 
more grossly insulted by his own accusation, although he could 
not, or dare not upbraid him, © as he well might some infamous 
protestant renegadoes, in his view, stipendiaries of forty-shilling 
freeholders,”’ with the more serious and awful charge of. apostacy 
from their religion, and of treason to their God.’ And if Mr. Ro- 
hinson cannot expect to equal Mr. O’Connell in télents, let him 
endeavour to emulate his ardent and justifiable zeal in defence of his 
insulted prelacy and his faith; and when he ayain insults him on 
the subject of his ultra-patriotic vehemence as un orator, to frame 
with his philippic, a bill of indictment also, against some of the 
most popular members of his own house, for uffences for which they 
deserve to be * * * * *, Tothe latest hour of my existence I will 
expose, eonfute, and ridicule the doctrines, canons, and practices 
of the church of Rome, because I know them to be corrupt and 
unscriptural, and eminently caleulated to keep men in the darkest 
superstition, in ignorance, and consequently in the most gross 
moral depravity ; but my opposition is against doctrines and not 
against individuals ; and I more highly respect and venerate that 
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man, who believing his religion to be pure, defends itsinterests, and 
his oppressed clergy, with his life, as I ever shall do mine, than the 
grovelling: contemptible protestant representative, who barters the 
liturgy of his God for a parliamentary writ of summons, under the 
sanction of which he swears that religion to be idolatrous, which he 
is now sedulously labouring to exalt, to the prejudice and destruc. 
tion of his own. Gentlemen, my opinions en the subject of 
catholic emancipation, ‘* as it is improperly called,’”’ have been too 
often expressed to you, to render it necessary to say imore than that 
it is morally impossible, so long as your constitution in church and 
state shall be strictly protestant, to admit papists into the legis- 
lature, and offices of great trust, without the most imminent danger 
to the altar and to the government of the British empire. And if 
you will attend to me for a few moments, I will convinee you of it 
from the essential principles of the pupish faith itself, first pre- 
mising that the Council of Trent, the last of the general councils, 
thus » Soom ‘¢ that the most holy canons and general councils, are 
to be exactly, and as far as possible observed, under pain of eternal 
damnation,”’ and it is also stated in the general councils of Con- 
stance und Basil, that the Popes are obliged to swear thus : “ That 
they will enforce the faith maintained inthe general councils to the 
smallest iota, even to the shedding of their blood,” for thus the oath 
expresses, ** generalium conciliorum tidem, usque ; ad unam apicem 
et usque ad animam et sanquinem defensam et preedicare,”” Concil 
Const. Sess. 39, Basil, Sess. 37. Now, Gentlemen, I will give you 
a few of these decrees and cauons, not one of which mind, has ever 
been denied by the Pope. 

By the 27th chap. 3, Lateran council, held under Aicxander the 
Third, A. D. 1179, it was ordained, * that all those who are bound 
to heretics, shall be (when necessary) absolved from all fidelity and 
obedience.” The decrees of the 4th Lateran, under Pope [nno- 
cent the ‘Third, commanding the murder of protestants (when con- 
venient) I have already laid before you in my 8th, 9th, and 10th 
letters. Pope Gregory the Ninth, in the 13th century, thus de- 
crees :—‘‘ Be it known to all who are under the dominijon of 
heretics, that they will be set free from every tie of fidelity, all oaths 
and engagements to the contrary notwithstanding. Decret. Grego. 
Lib. 5, tit..7,” and according to the decree of that most orthodox 
and merciful fellow, Iunocent the Third, inserted in the body of the 
canon law. Mind this, Gentlemen, for here is the vital and the 
hellish secret of their murderous creed, which our children, if not 
ourselves, in Ireland, will experience the truth of when popery shall 
be triumphant and protestants put down. ‘ They are not to le 
called oaths but perjuries, which are attempted contrary to the in 
terests of the church of Rome.” Decret Lib. 2. tit, 24, cap 27: 
And consequently, Gentlemen, as I have been so long and 9 
foreibly instructing you, ail oaths taken to a protestant government 


-are null and void, both by the general councils and canon law of the 


popish church. Besides, the Popes are invested with temporal powe! 


_ over all states and princes by these general councils, and the cane 


law also, which are of infulliile authority, the 4th Laterao, the 
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General Council of Lyons, by the Council of Pisa, by the Council of 
Constance, and by the Council of Basil, all of which have expressly 
declared the validity of his deposing and dispensing power when 
necessary. Now, to convince you of the scandalous ignorance of 
your parliamentary patriots, and of the Irish forty shilling miscreants, 
on this vital subject, as to the rejections by the church of Rome of 
these impious doctrines, attend to the opinions of the ablest popish 
writers of the present day, respecting their weight and efficacy. I 
could enumeratea hundred similar, but I must limit what I have 
tosay, inorder not to trespass too far on the praiseworthy liberality 
of the English editors of your public press. Dr. Milner allows 
that the decrees of a general council, in matters of faith and mo- 
rality, when approved of by the Pope, are not liable to deceit or 
error, and that all Roman catholics must implicitly adhere to 
them; he also distinctly asserts, in page 97 of his Ecclesiastical 
Democracy, ** that the 4th Lateran Council which he styles the 
Great Council (which commands, recollect, the murder of pro- 
testants,) ‘** has decided that the Roman church, by the ordinance 
of God, has the supremacy of ordinary power, and that its decrees 
are to be received as coming from Christ ;’ he also asserts, in 
pages 93 and 97, “ that the Councils of Constance, Basil, Trent, 
and the 2nd of Lyons, are of infallibleauthority.” Dr. Troy, in 
his Pastoral Letter, published the same year, thus states, and, 
Gentlemen, I here request your attention, and particularly that of 
the heretical Irish advocates for murder and idolatry: ‘* The 
church is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and canons, aud there- 
fore, the catholics are obliged to adhere implicitly to such de- 
crees and canons of the church, as articles of faith, as are also the 
decrees and decisions of the Pope.” The Rev. Mr. Plowden, a 
popish priest of the firsterate authority, in his work, entitled, 
“‘ Considerations on the Modern Opinion of the Fallibility of the 
Pope,” thus gives his opinion on this subject in page 31 of this 
work: ‘ The Bishops of all nations, from whom we have derived 
our faith, conceived the infallibility of the Holy See, in dogmatical 
questions, to be necessary for the constitution of the church as 
councils themselves, and we consider its decrees on matters of faith 
aud morals as irrefragible decisions.” Now, Gentlemen, compare 
these opinions with the expressed and recorded sentiments of the 
present Pope, and with the solemn asseverations of the Irish prelates 
in their various conclaves and assemblies, at different periods, up to 
the present hour of their meetings in Ireland : and then ask Mr. 
Plunkett whether he now can believe that the provisions contained 
in his 1RRITATION bills, are likely to occasion unanimity in this 
country ; or whether the Titular Hierarchy can ever submit to 
them without gross and manifest perjury ? I will for the present 
conclude with one, and only one authority, of the most decisive 
weight, of Pope Pius 6th, as to the validity of oaths, which is, I 
think, decisive. 

At the period when the late unfortunate King of France had 
some doubts on the subject of giving a Constitution to his Sub- 
jects, having apprebensious as to the result, he enquired from this 
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Holy Representative of our Saviour, whether he might equivocate 
with the nation, What, Gentlemen, do you think was the reply of 
this Right Reverend Gentleman, who had not the honour of re. 
clining at Lord Castlereagh’s back ? His answer to this martyred, 
murdered, virtuous Sovereign, was this, ‘* You may equivocate 
and lie as much as you chuse to your subjects, for I have the dele- 
gated power to absolve you from your oath, and I will do so.” The 
wretched dupe of Papal villany and imposture, thus armed, defied 
the judgments of an all-seeing God, he received the Sacrament, 
then broke faith with his subjects, andas the reward of his credulity 
and reliance on Papal infallibility and supremacy, he atoned for his 
crime by the axe of the blood-stained Guillotine. And the next 
Supreme Head ofthe Popish Church, for the purpose of proving 
toa British House of Commons and the Poet Canning, that he had 
resigned and rejected all those hellish Doctrines I have been so long 
und so successfully exposing, tothe detestation of my countrymen 
—afterwards, by a public consistorial Act, absolved the French 
Clergy and People from their Oaths and Allegiance, and deposed 
Louis the 18thin favour of the -most sanguivary Tyrant that ever 
disgraced the annals of history ; whichact of deposition aud dispene 
sation, was declared to be not only legal, but sanctified by the 
Irish prelates in the year 1809, at Tullow. And this tyrant, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, has been, thanks to Divine Provideuce, in 
defiance of Popery and Priestcraft, humbled, and is now a prisoner 
to an Administration that has exalted proud and Protestant Eng- 
land to a pinnacle of grandeur unexampled as it was deserved. 
To their arduous, upright and unceasing exertions, in despite of 
Whigs, and Patriots, and Protestant Papists, you owe your present 
elevated station, as the conquering arbiter of the falling destinies of 
the Christian World. And will you, 1 demand, without the most 
impressive, but humble remonstrances, permit yourselves, or any 
part of your Empire, to be again subjected to the trammels of super- 
stition and of Popery, by the wily machinations of cold-blooded 
calculating Dissenters ?—I know, and expect that you will not; 
but if, contrary to my expectations, the Bill shall pass a second 
reading on Tuesday in the House of Lords, I then, Gentlemen, 
shall keep no farther reserve, and in order to save the established 
church of Ireland from destruction, I shall consider it my solemn 
duty to address the Throne, and I shall communicate such _ infor- 
mation to my gracious and venerated Sovereign, as will, | have no 
doubt, induce his majesty to interpose that negative the Constitution 
has invested him with, between the ill-judged and unconstitutional 
resolves of his Parliment. and the dismemberment of the British 
Enppire. 
I have the honour, Gentlemen, to remain, &c. &c. 


HARCOURT LEES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
St. George and St. Denys, by Hugh Melross, a Dialogue, is so intolerably 
— that it hids defiance even to the powers of ridicule. 
esidence ; or What is Life ? shall, if possible, be reviewed next month. 
We have many other publications on hand, but matters of immediate 1 
cessity have, until the end of this month, particularly pressed upon us. 

















